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Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural 
part of every industrial landscape... for nearly every— 
thing that America makes and uses is ‘made from 
coal or with power generated by coal. 


Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s 
annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. 
Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food 
to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- 
mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will 
double within the next 25 years! 


Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 
erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 
light, and it takes a ton of coal to make every ton of 
steel. Coal is also a basic source of such things as nylon, 
perfumes, drugs, plastics. Making all the things America 
uses requires almost four tons of coal a year for each 
man, woman, and child in the country! 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 





Last year America used 476 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal, This coal made steel, cement, electricity 
—provided power for locomotives, and heat for 
homes, Everywhere you look coal’s at work! 


Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 
reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 
ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. For 


these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
gredient in building a better lite for generations to 
come. 











“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, I 

illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. I 

May be used as basis of class unit on coal. | 

For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, I 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- ] 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. ] 
(PLEASE PRINT) l 
Name 
Street | 
City __Zone___State__. 
Position { 
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Among the many valuable serv- 
ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 





i 


a ART WORKSHOPS 


s - 

or Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
n- —f sessions conducted by highly 
to trained art consultants, who 


travel all over the country in re- 
sponse to requests from school 


administrators. 


All art materials, equipment 
and exhibits for the Workshop 


are also supplied free of charge. 


' 
: 





For information write Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smitu Go. 


‘ 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

: Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 

R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; 
Robert T. Smerdon; Thomas J. Thomas 


SS 
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WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


we e Childhood 


3? 
of eee So eee oe 


in the special School Edition 


The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as published in the 


special School Edition on September 1, 1952, were received with immediate and 


popular acclaim in schools the country over. A total of fifty volumes will be 


available in the School Edition for shipment by February 1, as follows: 


Ase LINCOLN 

ABIGAIL ADAMS 

*ALEC HAMILTON 
*ALECK BELL 

*AMELIA EARHART 

* ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 

BEN FRANKLIN 
Booker T. WASHINGTON 
*BuFFALO BILL 


| *CLARA BARTON 


*DANIEL BOONE 
Davin FARRAGUT 
Davy CROCKETT 
Dotty MapIson 
Ett WHITNEY 


Birp GIRL: 


SACAGAWEA 


*GrEORGE CARVER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Harriet BEECHER STOWE 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
*JANE ADDAMS 

*JoHN PaAuL JONES 
JULIETTE Low 

*Kit Carson 

*Lou GEHRIG 

*LouisA ALCOTT 
Lucretia Morr 
*LuTHER BURBANK 
MartHA WASHINGTON 
Mary Mapes Dopce 
MERIWETHER LEWIS 
*MyLes STANDISH 





OtiverR Hazarp PERRY 
*PauL REVERE 
PETER STUYVESANT 
* POCAHONTAS 
Rosert E. Lee 
Rosert FULTON 
Sam Houston 
STEPHEN FOostTER 
*Tom EpIson 
Tom JEFFERSON 
U. S. Grant 
WILLIAM PENN 
Witt Rocers 
*Wooprow WILSON 
*Younc AUDUBON 
Younc STONEWALL 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 





For the convenience of the thousands of schools which ordered the first twenty 


volumes, their titles are indicated by an asterisk. The School Edition program 


will be expanded gradually to include all Childhood titles now published or an- 


nounced in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes 


from year to year. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. 


* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. 


* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 


* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 


* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. 


* Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 


* For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 


* Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 


free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 





































































Starting a new Year -or a new Fear? 


OME FOLKS MEASURE YEARS BY FEARS. Last year they 

were afraid they'd lose the down payment on a new home. 
The year before they feared they couldn’t afford a car. Three years 
ago they worried about having to cancel vacation plans. They 
couldn't enjoy life because they feared financial insecurity. 


Educators Group and Individual Income Protection helps you 
turn those financial fears into bountiful years, years rich in achieve- 
ment, security and happiness. When you're disabled by accident 
you receive benefits as long as 5 years, up to 2 years when disabled 
by sickness. (House confinement isn’t required if disabled during 
school year). You are covered 
during a/l authorized leaves 
of absence. Hospital-surgical 
benefits are available, and pre- 
miums may be paid on our 
convenient Payroll Deduction 
Plan. No physical examina- 
tion is necessary. Mail the 
coupon for full information 
—today! 

Group Dependents’ Coverage for 
Hospitalization and Surgery is now avail- 
able. If the members of your Group 
desire this new Dependents’ Protection, 


please contact your local representative 
or write the Home Office. 





* Actual case from our files. 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 





Lancaster, Pa. 
Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators Bookmark-Magnifier and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies 
Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [] 





Educators handsome 
plastic Bookmark-Magni- 
fier. Mail the coupon 
for yours — TODAY! 











In This Issue 


& John P. McCaskey served for many 
years as Editor and publisher of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. At 
the end of 55 years as active Ediior, 
he tells about the “Red Book” and its 
influence in the June, 1920, issue of 
the Journal—our feature article for 
January, 1953. 

> Interest in four channels for edu- 
cational television in the State will be 
high during the first six months of 
1953. Read about the progress made 
by the Joint Committee for Education- 
al Television and Governor Fine’s 
speech at a Hershey conference on tele- 
vision. 

> Arthur W. Ferguson thinks out 
loud on human values in teaching. In 
our time, moral and spiritual values 
are often discussed. Do Doctor Fergu- 
son’s ideas coincide with yours? 

& Teaching the retarded is a joy, says 
Marion Funk Smith, special class 
teacher in Lancaster. She wants her 
pupils to become tax paying, law abid- 
ing citizens, so she aims to train the 
mind as well as the hands. The tech- 
niques she uses are described in her 
new book called “Children at the Win- 
dow” which will be published in 
March, 1953, by Pegasus Publications, 
Buffalo, New York. 

& Pictures in the Educational Inter- 
ests section this month are many— 
Future Teachers of America, the burn- 
ing of PIAA’s mortgage, new conven- 
tion district presidents, and a teacher 
education and professional standards 
conference at Edinboro. 

& Here, too, honor is paid those who 
have served long years in the school 
districts of the Commonwealth. 

& In January new officers and a new 
Executive Council take the helm of the 
Association. The personnel of the 
Council is outlined in the Educational 
Interests section of this issue; in Feb- 
ruary the names will appear on our 
contents page. 




















PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
EucEnE P. BeErTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


A. Cratr Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 


Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. EuizasetH Matruews' Associate Editor 
MarcareT E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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Uhat About 19537 


QUESTION: Was 1952 a profitable year for you? 


SUGGESTION: Make 1953 a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year! Enroll now in your Washington Na- 


tional Group Income Protection Plan. 


WELFARE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: 
Start the New Year right. Write us for 
full details on group life, health and acci- 


dent, or hospital and surgical protection. 


Information Without Obligation 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 














WE GIVE YOU SIX 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in 
which every character “comes to life.” 
It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 
It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for be- 
ginners. 
It provides for individual differences through the use of sep- 
arate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 
groups. 
It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sen- 
tence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; In- 
tegrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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The January Cover 


The January cover features John 


| Piersol McCaskey. Mr. McCaskey is 
_ significant in the history of the PSEA 


because of his long association with 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
For fifty-five years, from 1866 to 1921, 
he made up every one of its ten month- 
ly numbers, except for one year during 
his term as Mayor of Lancaster. 

When the PSEA purchased the Jour- 
NAL in 192], he was elected Editor 
Emeritus by the Executive Council, in 
which position he continued until his 
death in 1935 at the age of 97. 

The McCaskey High School in Lan- 
caster is named in his memory. He be- 
gan his teaching there in 1855. Ten 
years later he became principal and 
held that post continuously until 1906. 
He joined the Association the first year 


_ he taught. 


Mr. McCaskey was a man of many 
interests and extraordinary versatility. 
His interest touched literature, music, 
art, business, politics, teaching, the 
work of editor and publisher—all with 
equal confidence, good judgment, and 
success. 

He was recognized as the founder of 
Arbor Day. Many thousands of fruit, 
ornamental trees, and shrubs were 
planted in Lancaster by “Jack’s boys.” 

He was a man of large and rugged 
physique. He attributed his health, 
strength, and longevity to regular phys- 
cal exercise, chiefly the lifting of heavy 
weights. His “favorite lifter.” a curious 
device, was in place on the third floor 
of his residence in Lancaster at the 
time of his death. 

These many interests of Mr. Mce- 
Caskey were reflected in the material 
selected for the ScHooL JOURNAL dur- 
ing his time as editor. Scarcely an issue 
was published that did not have sev- 
eral pages in the back of selected 
poems, patriotic songs, or the early 
American Folk Songs. Scattered 
throughout the JOURNAL, also, were 
selected articles and quotations of a 
moral and spiritual nature. Neverthe- 
less, he never deviated from a complete 
reporting of the addresses made and 
papers read at each of the State Con- 
ventions, together with the listing of 
officers, the resolutions, the financial 
statement, and all other Association 
activities. The JOURNAL, therefore, be-_ 
came the educational voice of the State 
Association, and we are indebted to 
Mr. McCaskey that this voice has been 
recorded on the printed page. 
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| Pennsylvania 

John St t 
ey is ate 
SEA College 
with 
NAL, 
1021, SUMMER | SESSIONS—1953 
onth- 
iring INTER-SESSION 

June 9 to One to 12 weeks of study on both the undergrad- 
UR. June 26 uate and graduate levels. 
ditor — 
il. in MAIN SUMMER More than 600 academic, professional, and voca- 
| his SESSION tional courses included in the total program. 
Lan- June 29 to Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 
» bee August 8 
Ten 3 ' Planned recreational program to supplement aca- 
and : ep ets _ PosT-SESSION demic offerings. 
906. FF nee oe ge", August 10 to 
year Ff August 28 
lany 
lity. for catalogue address: 
Isic, . : 
the ae Director of Summer Sessions 
vith Te we Room 102-B Burrowes Building 


ee 7 : THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 PI 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 an i M om tr 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 e€ e e€ 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 7 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 Teachers Manual and Key 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 [peere 
Science, health, conservation, |anaewa e 
safety. Teacher-pupil aids. pete O ] eometry 
LITERATURE 
SERIES 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE; NW. F¥ 





Teachers Manual and Key 


William G. Shute e Plane Geometry has already proved to be 
William W. Shirk : 
George F. Porter 
Instructors in try. Solid Geometry is a new and equally teach- 

Mathematics —* 
The Cheate Scheel able book by the same authors. The outstanding 
Wallingford, Conn. feature which these books have in common is the 
full and concise proof of theorems. All proofs 


are stated so clearly and so completely that the 


highly successful in classrooms all over the coun- 


student can readily understand them as he studies 
outside of class. By eliminating the need for ex- 
plaining theorems in class, this book enables the 
teacher to cover a great many more original 
problems. 


American Book Company 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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A SERIES FOR GRADES 1-8 
COMBINING HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION WITH 
SAFETY AND RECREATION! 


By HALLOCK - ALLEN - THOMAS mor 


the 
kno 


HEALTH A new series which interweaves important concepts of health and f ogen 


safety with those of personal and social development. The child gains i 
| tior 
FOR an understanding of his body and mind and learns how they function. ek 


All the books help the child to handle mental and emotional prob- a 


BE i i te lems—teach him how to live successfully with himself and with others. = 
dur 


LIVING The vocabulary of the books for grades 1-3 is based on that of the OS es: 


popular Ginn Basic Readers. Books 4 through 8 are now in prepara- S 6=hea 


tion. . 


NeW YORK 11, NEW YORK GINN AND COMPANY 

















- Nation-wide leaders for today’s schools 


Growth in Language for 


Arithmetic Grades 1-8 Daily Use Grades 2-8 


By Clark-Junge-Moser-Smith Dawson-Miller-Foley-Connell-Garnett 


@ The number system is clearly set forth in @ Ample specific practice for initial 
a built-in program of teaching. learning. 


@ Pupils learn to think, to reason, tu use @ Practical application of learned skills and 
alternate methods. techniques. 

@ Maintenance-of-skills program insures @ Skills built into a carefully planned 
understanding and competence. cumulative learning pattern. 


Now receiving enthusiastic country-wide In thousands of classrooms, teachers like the 
recognition. Dawson program. 


World Book Company 
B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, 


and A. F. Zerbe, State Yonkers-on-Hudson 
Representatives New York 
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The Red Book: 


John Piersol McCaskey 


ITHOUT this book or THE SCHOOL 

JoURNAL comparatively few of the 
more than forty thousand teachers in 
the common schools of the state would 
know anything of the programs of the 
gencral sessions or the departments 
and round tables of the State Educa- 
tional Association at the great meeting 
held during the week of the Christmas 
holidays in Philadelphia last year. With 
it and The Journal we doubt whether 
any other meeting of any kind held 
during the year has had wider publicity 
or greater influence for good. We have 
heard it said that the programs at 
Philadelphia were, on the whole, fully 
equal to those at the later meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence at 
Cleveland, and; as we have read these 
addresses, preparing them for the 
press, we can readily believe this strong 
statement to the credit of Pennsylvania. 
Nearly everything that has come to us 
will be found in this volume. 

The executive committee last year 
gave to all persons enrolling as mem- 
bers for 1919 and paying the enroll- 
ment fee of one dollar—the choice be- 
tween the Red Book for 1919 and the 
six issues of The School Journal from 
January to June, 1920. The enrollment 
was extraordinary, about twenty-nine 
thousand, more than twenty thousand 
of whom chose the Red Book. The list 
of names, which in six-point type runs 
nearly three hundred to the page, would 
occupy, with necessary “display,” about 
one hundred pages. The executive com- 
mittee for 1920 directs the omission of 
this list for 1919, thus reducing the 
cost of the volume, and saving money 
for other purposes that are, at this 
time, regarded as more important. 

This book gives back every cent of 
its dollar to any one who is a real 
teacher. One of the best papers in it, 
in the interest of broader scholarship, 
which is sadly “clipped and crippled” 
in these utilitarian days, is The First 


Year in Greek. 


I’ WOULD have been easy to make a 
very large book, but the high cost 
of labor and supplies limits its size to 
three hundred pages, and this, nearly 
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all of it, in eight-point type. Prices 
have advanced in some items from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. 

The volume for last year (1918) is 
worth not one dollar, but many dollars, 
to any one who wishes to take up the 
magnificent study of the heavens in 
their stars and star groups; to any 
gifted and reverent teacher who would 
encourage life-long familiarity with 
Orion, the Pleiades, and “all the host 
of heaven” in the minds of his or her 
pupils. It is a vade mecum in star 
study, the oldest and grandest of all ihe 
sciences, always challenging attention, 
needing no apparatus for study by any 
country school beyond the eyes and 
ears of the teacher and pupils,—and 
yet practically ignored everywhere. Of 
the teacher who uses this Red Book for 
1918 wisely, pupils may write here- 
after as Bishop H. W. Warren wrote 
me forty years ago when I sent him a 
printed copy of our Star Club work: 

“T received my first lessons in astro- 
nomy before I knew the four funda- 
mental rules in arithmetic. These les- 
sons I have never forgotten. They have 
made me feel at home wherever I have 
turned my face to the skies, though I 
was on the great ocean, among the 
Alps, on the Pyramids, or under the 
clear sky of the East, where God, seek- 
ing to lift Abraham up to his own 
lofty thought, said unto him, ‘Look 
now towards heaven and tell the stars 
if thou be able.’ Perhaps I did not 
thank the district school teacher as I 
should have done at the time, but I 
have blessed her ever since, and am 
glad to say any word of encouragement 
to any that are following in her steps.” 

We remember well when the School 
Journal was started as a labor of love 
in Lancaster by Thomas H. Burrowes 
in January, 1852. The State Teachers’ 
Association was organized at Harris- 
burg in December of the same year, 
and he was the only man thought of or 
spoken of as its president. Less than 
twenty years before, as Secretary of 
State under Governor Ritner, he had 
organized the common school system 
under an act passed during the pre- 
vious administration, which was saved 


from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens in 
1835, and then made a working statute 
by Burrowes and others. This law was 
written by Samuel Breck who went to 
the Legislature of 1834, from Phila- 
delphia, for the sole purpose of pre- 
senting such a bill and securing its 
passage. A sketch of the life and work 
of this remarkable man, of whom so 
little is generally known in Pennsyl- 
vania, was given in The School Jour- 
nal for February, 1901, page 355 (fif- 
teen pages), and in the Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the State Association for 
the year 1901. It is of interest to those 
who care to know our school history. 


)  agnaialeg good men were enough 
to organize the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation when they assembled in the 
Capitol at Harrisburg pursuant to the 
call of duty in December, 1852. Half 
that number was enough for the ori- 
ginal band of Christians in Palestine. 
For the seventieth meeting in Philadel- 
phia in 1919, instead of 24, the enroll- 
ment stands 28,956! The day of “small 
things” was a great day. But for the 
first fifty meetings the membership av- 
eraged not more than three hundred, 
only one of them passing the thousand 
mark. The last six have enrolled more 
than 10,000 each, last year nearly 20,- 
000, and for the current year nearly 
30,000, thanks to better conditions and 
to the earnest efforts of superintend- 
ents in all parts of the state—but espe- 
cially to Treasurer John C. Wagner 
and President F. E. Downes. The Red 
Book itself has had no little influence 
in bringing about this result. 

This is the twentieth report of pro- 
ceedings published apart from The 
School Journal in a single volume, and 
the eighth copy of the Red Book bound 
in boards. The School Journal has pre- 
sented these reports in its annual vol- 
umes each year since 1852—sixty- 
eight years. 

The State Association has done 
much good work, and on many lines. 
All the way there have been high-grade 
men and women shaping its programs 
and directing its work, be the mem- 
bership small or large. Of late years, 





The Red Book, about which Doctor McCaskey 
talks, was a report published with a red 
binding of the proceedings and papers read 
before the general sessions, departments, and 
round tables of the annual convention of the 
PSEA for a period of time. In this article, 
taken from the June, 1920, issue of the 
Journal, he covers the story of the Journal 
and its influence on education. 
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however, with increased enrollment it 
has been possible to send these pro- 
ceedings to very many teachers who 
have not been able to attend the meet- 
ings. This has put “the printed word” 
within their reach at their leisure, 
whenever they see fit of themselves to 
consider it, or to act upon the sugges- 
tion of the superintendent, or other in- 
structor, that this or that paper be read 
or studied. We regard this as one of 
the very best things the Association has 
yet done for the earnest teacher. 


B’ does the teacher, who may think 
: more of pay than of duty or re- 
sponsibility, read these reports and 
consider them at all soberly? Yes and 
No. It depends largely upon one’s he- 
redity, habit, environment. There are 
not a few so-called teachers in all 
grades who cannot read, and will never 
learn anything of the divine art of 
teaching. They are utterly out of place 
in the school room. The man who is 
color blind can never be taught to paint 
a portrait or a landscape. The salaries 
of such teachers are never earned. 
They should rather be assessed heavy 
damages for actual harm done, and 
for the good which they prevent others 
from doing in places of vital impor- 
tance which they occupy—and perhaps 
hold against all comers. What adequate 
damages can be assessed, in this world 
or the next, against such failure? 
There is another class of teachers 
who care little for public assemblages 
or for reports of public meetings. When 
at leisure they have their choice books 
and association with the fine spirits of 
the ages. They have their special lines 
of study in nature and art.and life, and 
in all the wide universe of God spread 
illimitably above and about them. 
These they enjoy all the while, and 
they and their pupils are always gath- 
ering honey—never poison. Their sal- 
aries are earned many times over. They 
are fitting themselves—always that—as 
well as their boys and girls for life at 
its best. God bless them. 


BB there are still others, and by 
thousands, who are growing into 
broader vision day by day. They want 
to know -what the more progressive 
men and women of the state, and from 
all parts of the state, present at these 
annual meetings, as their best thought 
and purpose, to stimulate and help 
their fellows in the school work. Such 
teachers see and hear gladly; they 
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State Television Committee 
Announced at Conference 


Proposals looking to the construc- 
tion of four educational television sta- 
tions in Pennsylvania were approved 
at a two-day conference of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
held in the Community Building, Her- 
shey, November 19-20. 

Governor John S. Fine, in his speech 
to the conference on November 19, 
announced the appointment of a com- 
mittee of educators, leaders in indus- 
try, and officials of State-wide educa- 
tional and commercial organizations to 
carry out the program. He pledged his 
full support to a plan which would en- 
sure State-wide educational television. 
The proposition will probably be 
brought before the 1953 General As- 
sembly. 

Approved at the conference were 
resolutions 
tions to 


recommenda- 
the Governor’s 


containing 
committee. 
These are printed in this issue. 


The Committee is Named 


On the Committee on Educational 
Television for Pennsylvania, Governor 
Fine named representatives from edu- 
cation, labor, industry, the State Gov- 
ernment, and lay organizations. 

Asked to serve are Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president, Pennsylvania State 
College; Harold E. Stassen, president, 
University of Pennsylvania; R. H. 
Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh; Robert L. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Temple University; Alfred W. 
Beattie, superintendent, Allegheny 
County schools; John M. Hickey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Erie; C. S. 
Wyand, assistant to the president, 
Pennsylvania State College; Willis E. 
Pratt, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana; Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
President, PSEA, Aliquippa; Robert 
M. Carson, president, Pennsylvania 
School Directors Association. 

Also named were Reverend Francis 
X. N. McGuire, president, Villanova 
College; G. A. Eichler, president, Penn- 


sylvania Association of District School 
Superintendents; James E. Butts, pres. 
ident, Pennsylvania Association 
of County Superintendents; Thomas E, 
Carson, president, Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Supervising Principals; Mrs, 
Audrey S. Graham, president, PSEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Forest Hills; Rose Cologne, president, 
Pennsylvania Association for Adult 
Education; Reverend Thomas J. Quig. 
ley, superintendent of schools, Diocese 
of Pittsburgh; Reverend Edward M. 
Reilly, superintendent of schools, Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia; and Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

Other members of the committee in- 
clude: Laurence LePage, Franklin In- 
stitute; Mrs. Alexander Groskin, pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Mrs. Donald F. 
Bishop, president, Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of League of Women Voters; 
Mrs. Arthur P. Vincent, president, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, 
president, Pennsylvania Division of the 
American Association of University 
Women; Roger W. Clipp, Pennsylvania 
Association of Broadcasters; W.. T. 
Todd, Jr., president, and Mrs. M. L. 
Aaron, board of public education, Pitts- 
burgh; Walter Biddle Saul, president, 
and Leo Weinrott, board of public ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia. 

In addition, the following will serve: 
Honorable G. Mason Owlett, president, 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia; Homer C. Bradley. 
president, Pennsylvania Joint Veterans 
Council, Harrisburg; James McDevitt, 
president, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, Harrisburg; Honorable Paul L. 
Wagner, chairman, Senate Education 
Committee, Tamaqua; Honorable D. 
Raymond Sollenberger, chairman, 
House Education Committee, Williams- 
burg; and Joseph Feagley, president, 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg. 





learn and know, and “do things.” They 
dream, they pray, they strive—and 
they grow. They are never forgotten 
by their boys and girls, who rise up 
in after years and call them blessed. 
And the Red Book is one of the agen- 






cies for which they have very good 
reason to be glad and grateful. 

This is a good book, that will be “as 
leaven” to the thought of hundreds of 
thousands of teachers—and_pupils— 
and that for many years. 
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EXTEND to each of you a cordial wel- 
| come to this important conference of 
delegates for educational television. 
You, as representatives of the major 
educational and related interests of this 
State, have come together to consider 
the problems, issues, and opportunities 
of educational television for Pennsyl- 
vania. You have now to decide, and 
advise, on the basis of careful deliber- 
ations, What should be done in this 
area and how these decisions shall be 
carried into action. This kind of demo- 
cratic action relative to a complex but 
vitally important subject is both neces- 
sary and commendable. 

I wish to commend the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television for 
Pennsylvania for its alertness in rec- 
ognizing the problem and its energy 
and resourcefulness in developing plans 
for educational television in the Com- 
monwealth. I wish you full success 
during this conference. May you con- 
tinue to progress as you work to- 
gether to develop and use television for 
educational and cultural purposes. 
You shall have:my complete and con- 
tinuing support. 


A you know, I am deeply interested 
in education for all of our people, 
the young and the old, the rich and 


the poor, men and women, those who 
are in schools and those out of schools. 
The legislation passed by the General 
Assembly and approved by me during 
my Administration demonstrates spe- 
cifically this sincere and personal in- 
terest in our educational program. 

I am delighted to have the extraor- 
dinary opportunity to participate in 
what appears to be another revolution- 
ary development in education, namely, 
the application of television for the 
accomplishment of educational pur- 
poses. We welcome this challenging re- 
implementation of our educational fa- 
cilities. 

We are committed and dedicated to 
the ideals and principles of free men 
generously endowed by a Divine Provi- 
dence. We are heavily responsible for 





The Joint Committee on Educational Television 
for Pennsylvania, which has been working to 
secure the four channels allotted by the FCC 
for educational television in the State, held 
a two-day conference in Hershey, November 
19-20. Highlights of the conference were the 
speech of Governor Fine, the announcement of 
a committee which will take the place of the 
Joint Committee, and recommendations to 
this committee. The Journal reports the con- 
ference. 
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State Moves to Ensure 
Educational Television 


applying these principles and making 
them work effectively. Today we are 
approaching a supreme test of strength 
of our form of government as opposed 
to the form of government of the Soviet 
Union. Democracies throughout the 
world are challenged by godless forces. 


A NECESSARY requirement for apply- 
ing democratic principles in the 
management of our public affairs is to 
have an informed public. Necessary 
conditions for having an informed pub- 
lic are these: (1) A literate and rea- 
sonably well educated people; and (2) 
adequately disseminated information 
on issues and problems. Only then will 
it be possible for people to understand 
the issues and act with reasonable in- 
telligence on those issues. 

I am constantly amazed and dis- 
turbed by the lack of adequate infor- 
mation on the part of our people about 
crucial issues. | am often disturbed by 
their lack of interest and concern in im- 
portant public problems. 

It would seem to be clear that our 
schools, our informational industries, 
the press, radio, and commercial tele- 
vision need to be supplemented by 
other means of informing the people, 
of activating their interests in govern- 
ment, and of assisting them to make a 
decision and take action on the nu- 
merous problems which we all must 
solve. I am especially concerned with 
the problem of continuing our adult 
education for the mature elements of 
our society. Our excellent schools and 
colleges merely begin the educative 
processes. 

In a society which is undergoing 
such extensive and rapid changes as 
ours, continuing education is neces- 
sary for adjustments. People of all ages 
need to learn new and better ways to 
work, and they need to learn new and 
different ways to make effective adjust- 
ments to complex life situations. It 
seems that with the advent of televi- 
sion we now have for our use a medium 
of mass communication that will help 


GOVERNOR JOHN S. FINE pledges 
full support to secure State-wide 
channels. 


us solve some of the educational needs 
I have just mentioned. 


 ebraaqa speaking, as I see it, 
there are three great problems 
which we might define and all three are 
closely related to the deliberations of 
this Conference of Delegates on Edu- 
cational Television. 

First, there is the problem of dis- 
covering, fully developing, and effec- 
tively using the human resources of 
our State. We must do everything 
possible to insure that boys and girls, 
men and women have those necessary 
opportunities for developing and using 
their intellectual abilities. There is no 
waste which is more damaging and dis- 
astrous to a state, or society, than the 
waste of human resources, waste of use- 
ful skills, and neglect of intellectual 
capacities. In our complex society we 
urgently need all of the human re- 
sources of this State. 

Second, we need to make sure that 
we employ effectively and efficiently 
the educational facilities and capabili- 
ties already available in this State. In 
the last biennium, this State spent over 
400,000,000 dollars for education of all 
types. We have a capital investment in 
excess of 900,000,000 dollars in build- 
ings and other educational facilities. 
There are in Pennsylvania nearly 9,000 
public schools and over 100 colleges 
and universities. Approximately 85,000 
people are employed in connection with 
our educational efforts in public schools 
alone. 

Our great communication industries, 
our churches, institutes, and museums 
supplement our other professional edu- 
cational activities. I am deeply con- 
cerned with the problem, as I am sure 
you are, of using all these educational 
facilities appropriately and effectively 
for the legitimate, necessary, and de- 
sirable purposes of education. 

I am convinced that the needs for 
training and instruction in this State 
exceed the present capacities of our 
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educational facilities and institutions, 
even though these are operated at the 
highest possible levels of efficiency. 
However, by television, with its ability 
to reach thousands of citizens at once, 
we would be able to achieve a higher 
level of efficiency in training and in- 
struction than we now know. 

The third problem with which we 
should all be concerned is that of how 
to use effectively and appropriately 
new methods and new facilities for 
achieving our educational objectives, 
and for meeting the educational and 
training needs of our people. 

This conference is specifically con- 
cerned with the problem of whether or 
not we will use television appropriately 


and effectively for educational pur- 
poses. The sound motion picture which 
Edison visualized as being of great use 
in education has been employed pre- 
dominantly for entertainment purposes, 
and only secondarily for serious edu- 
cational objectives. The same has been 
true with radio. Shall we allow history 
to repeat itself in the case of television? 
This is your problem. It is also the 
Commonwealth’s. Furthermore, it is a 
question of interest and concern to 
every thinking citizen of Pennsylvania. 


ee as a means of education is 
the great contemporary challenge to 
educators. I have heard television fa- 
vorably compared to the printing press 
in terms of its potentialities for trans- 
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Report of the Committee on Proposals 
to Television Conference at Hershey, November 20 


1. We commend Governor John S. Fine for his forceful declaration 
for educational television and pledge him our support in achieving the 
goals he has outlined. 

2. We are pleased to make available to the Governor's Committee 
the research reports of the investigating committees of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television for Pennsylvania. 

3. We recommend that the Governor's Committee consider the fol- 
lowing resolutions adopted by the Conference of Delegates held at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, November 19-20, 1952: 


a. 


We recommend an immediate engineering survey to assure State- 
wide educational television service. 

We recommend the creation of a division within the Department of 
Public Instruction to assume such responsibilities as shall be dele- 
gated to it by the Governor's Committee on Educational Television. 
We recommend that the Governor's Committee give serious consid- 
eration to a plan that provides for local control in application for 
license and operation, the stations to operate under standards 
adopted at State level. 

We recommend the development of a system of State subsidies for 
the construction and operation costs of the educational television 
stations. The amount of subsidized support should be based on such 
considerations as the wealth of the area to be served by the stations, 
the needs of the area to be served, the amount of program time 
scheduled, the initiative and interest displayed at the local level, 
and the degree to which the station’s programs meet the educa- 
tional standards devised by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

We recommend that the State Department of Public Instruction be 
charged with the task of promoting local interest in and planning 
for educational television service in those areas within the State 
which might not fall within the coverage areas of educational tele- 
vision stations. 

We recommend that the Steering Committee of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Educational Television for Pennsylvania continue to function 
until such time as the Governor's Committee has been established 
and the functions of JCETP have been properly transferred thereto. 


Members of the Committee: 
Walter A. Kearney 
Carolyn D. Patterson 
George Yochim 
Martha A. Gable 


John M. Lumley 
Carl E. Seifert 
C. S. Wyand 
John B. Roberts 








mitting information. Even if this be 
only partially true, nevertheless we do 
have great vested interests in television 
development and use. If television is 
what it now seems to be, educators and 
all of us would be guilty of ‘gross 
neglect of public trust if we, because 
of indifference, preoccupation, pro- 
crastination, or ignorance, fail to take 
appropriate action to develop this in- 
strument for educational and cultural 
purposes. We would also be judged 
guilty of neglect by future generations 
if we permit this remarkable system of 
communication facilities to be wasted 
or used in ways which are harmful to 
the best interest of the people. 

I deem it nothing short of remark- 
able that educators working with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
succeeded in achieving the historic de- 
cision of that Commission of last April 
14. The decision of the Commission to 
set aside television channels for educa- 
tional use may well rank among the 
most important decisions made by any 
federal agency, rivalling even the Land 
Grant College Act. 

I should emphasize, however, that 
the decision to reserve in the Nation 
242 television channels for educational 
and cultural uses is a permissive deci- 
sion, the realization of which depends 
on other action. As I see it, what the 
Commission said in that decision as 
given in its sixth report was: “Here 
are parts of a great natural resource, 
a limited but very valuable natural re- 
source, consisting of electromagnetic 
channels, which we hope you will take, 
develop, and use for the general good 
and welfare of our society.” Having 
said this, the Commission then set a 
difficult deadline on action. That dead- 
line is June 2, 1953. 


| ape were reserved for this great 
State only four channels. With these 
channels we can only reach 50 to 60 
per cent of the people of this State. 
We need, I am informed, at least three 
more reservations in this State. That, 
however, is a matter for further study 
and action. At present I am convinced 
of one thing: Pennsylvania shall not 
be remiss. I shall not neglect my duty. 
I believe the Executive Office, the State 
Departments, and the Legislature have 
the responsibility for immediate ac- 
tion, and I shall begin that action. 
Under authority given me as Gov- 
ernor, I am appointing at this time a 
Committee to make thorough studies 


See Television, page 187 
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Human 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
York 


HAVE been deeply impressed in re- 
-» years with the quality of the 
young people who are preparing to 
enter the teaching profession. I get this 
impression from the candidates I inter- 
view and from the student teachers I 
observe in York. They are attractive, 
they are alert, they seem to know what 
they want, and they give the impres- 
sion of being resourceful. 

At the inaugural exercises for the in- 
duction of William G. Carr into the 
Executive Secretaryship of the National 
Education Association, the theme cen- 
tered on the teacher. Doctor Carr in 
his address set five problems for the 
consideration of the conference: 


What kind df teachers for our chil- 
dren? 

How can we secure a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers? 

What is the responsibility of the 
teacher in the school and in the 
community ? 

How can the freedom of the teacher 
be safeguarded? 

What is the place of the teacher in 
today’s conflict of ideas and ideals? 


You will note these questions tran- 
scend concern for subject matter, in 
fact they go beyond the confines of the 
classroom. What do they imply for the 
teacher in terms of human qualities? 

Before considering these implica- 
tions let us not forget the role of the 
home, the church, and the neighbor- 
hood as social and educative forces in 
the development of the young. The 
question of prime responsibility may 
be waived for the moment except for 
this observation. If the school is to be 
effective it must be orientated in the 
total social setting. If teachers are to 
be effective then they must have the 
qualities which enable them to supple- 
ment the efforts of social institutions 
other than the schools. 


Social Responsibility 


I am not saying that the school 
should assume all social responsibility 
for all children. I am saying that 
teachers should be prepared by native 
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Values in Teaching 


endowment and training to assume for 
some children the role of the parent, 
the role of the priest, the role of the 
counselor. 

May I make another detour before 
attempting to classify and analyze the 
human qualities needed in the class- 
rooms of tomorrow? I wish to remind 
you that in every great emergency be 
it local or national the American teach- 
er has assumed a responsible role. I 
am sure the welfare program instituted 
by the teachers of York City, during 
the depression, was duplicated in hun- 
dreds of communities. 

Frustrated by all the red tape of 
established social agencies and the time 
consumed by referral, investigation, 
and approval, the teachers raised their 
own welfare fund to assist children in 
the York City public schools. With 
this fund a distribution center was 
established for the reissuance of dis- 
carded clothing, and the fund also 
maintained three cobblers for the free 
repair of shoes for needy children. The 
school nurses were the investigators for 
this program. So effective and thor- 
ough was this program of assistance, 
financed and directed by teachers, that 
after it was instituted not one child 
lost a single day of school because of 
lack of clothing. 

The services of the teachers during 
World War II were magnificent. I am 
not talking about registration for the 
draft, rationing, first aid, air raid 
drills—I am talking about services to 
children. With fathers in the armed 
forces and mothers employed, children 
came to school as early as 7:00 a.m. 
and many remained until 5:00 p.m. or 
later. So teachers organized and super- 
vised noon lunches for pupils in ele- 
mentary schools. In other ways teachers 
assumed the role of the parent for 
much of the day for many of their 
charges. 

I am emphasizing the fact that 
teachers have assumed responsible so- 
cial roles in behalf of children in the 
past. I now predict that, in the future, 
the social role of the teacher will be- 
come increasingly important. And all 


Be sure to plow the furrow straight, 
for two little feet will be following you. 


this has a significant bearing on the 
kind of human qualities the teacher 
needs for. his task. 

I found it difficult to bring these 
qualities into clear focus. My first prob- 
ings and reflections were vague and 
hazy. There have been many studies of 
the characteristics that make successful 
teachers. Other studies catalogue the 
opinion of students as to the qualities 
they like best in teachers. The defi- 
ciencies of unsuccessful teachers have 
been evaluated and ranked. None of 
these researches satisfied the concept 
of human values I was seeking. 

I was searching for a pattern of 
human qualities, and at last two words 
stood out in my thinking—two symbols 
about which we may weave a pattern. 
These words are integration and integ- 
rity. Whatever else may be required of 
teachers, to touch effectively the lives 
of children they must be people with 
integrated personalities and with integ- 
rity of character. 


An Integrated Personality 


What are the ingredients of inte- 
grated personality? How may we rec- 
ognize such individuals? The quality 
I would place highest is social matur- 
ity. Without emotional control there is 
instability. The ability to remain calm 
and collected when the chips are down, 
the ability to accept disappointment, 
the knack of meeting success without 
undue elation, all these are character- 
istics of social maturity. 

Insight which comprehends imagi- 
nation, and its concomitants, sympathy 
and understanding, are marks of a 
well-balanced person. A teacher with 
the power to divine the circumstance 
disturbing the spirit of a sensitive 
child will usually know how to restore 





At the fifth annual State Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
sponsored by the PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Doctor 
Ferguson asked the participants to think to- 
gether for a little while on the human values 
in teaching in the next decade. His speech was 
given at a dinner meeting, October 31, in State 
College. 
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the equilibrium of the youngster. 
Sometimes the causes are deep-seated 
and difficult to eradicate especially 
where conflicts in the home are in- 
volved. But sympathy and understand- 
ing always have therapeutic value, and 
will help the child with his problem. 

Well integrated people are friendly, 
their kindness is instinctive. They gen- 
uinely like other people. They not 
only like people, they have wide in- 
terests. Persons with integrated per- 
sonalities are apt to have hobbies. 
They like to do things with other peo- 
ple with similar interests. Thus hobbies 
have social values as well as providing 
interest outlets for individuals. 


Blessed is the child who is privileged 
to live at home and in school with 
adults 
anced. These children live in a happy, 
friendly world, a world which may 
hum with the sounds of activity, but a 
world free from the shrill cries of bit- 
ter strife. Children who live with well 
balanced adult personalities have a 
much greater chance of themselves be- 
coming persons of poise and of emo- 
tional control. Erratic and neurotic 
personalities are not.improved by an 
atmosphere of conflict, whereas many 
such may have developed sound nor- 
mal personalities had the adult en- 
vironment been different. 


whose personalities are bal- 


Adults of Integrity 


Let us now turn to the concept of 
integrity. A wholesome, balanced per- 
sonality will equip our youth for ad- 
justment to life’s changing circum- 
stances but they need more than that. 
They need direction, they need a com- 
pass, they need a set of principles for 
living. Above all, they need at home 
and in the classroom to be guided by 
adults of integrity. 

Practically all teacher conferences 
today feature somewhere in the pro- 
gram a discussion of moral and spirit- 
ual values. These are old fashioned 
words and a revival of old fashioned 
morality is what many prescribe. I have 
read a lot of history. [t was my teach- 
ing field. | remember too well that the 
rigid morality of Oliver Cromwell’s 
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day was followed by the loose morality 
of Charles II’s restoration. 

Concepts of morality change. I grew 
up in a Methodist parsonage when it 
was immoral to dance, to play cards, 
and to read a Sunday newspaper. I 
clearly remember my father breaking 
up a pinochle game in which I was 
engaged with my three brothers in the 
aforesaid Methodist parsonage by the 
simple device of confiscating the cards. 
I need not remind you that in most 
American communities until quite re- 
cent years it was immoral for any 
woman to smoke a cigarette and highly 
immoral if she happened to be a school 
teacher. 


Trusted at All Times 


May I repeat that concepts of mo- 
rality change with time and even vary 
at the same time in different commu- 
nities. By contrast integrity is a con- 
cept that remains constant. The ingred- 
ients of integrity are unchanging. Re- 
sponsibility, honesty, humility, faith, 
loyalty, ethical conduct are all clear cut 
ideas. A responsible man meets his 
obligations. An honest man can be 
trusted at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. The man of faith has con- 
fidence in his God, his country, and his 
fellow man. 

In this day of loyalty oaths let us 
remember the famous Shakespearean 
injunction “to thine own self be true.” 
Loyalty to country is an inflexible law 
for any national. Loyalty to the United 
States must be a basic requirement for 
service in any American classroom. 
Loyalty to the teaching profession and 
its ideals, loyalty to one’s community, 
and above all loyalty to the pupils 
served are important elements of the 
integrity of the teacher. 

When it comes to ethical conduct 
there is one fundamental rule for the 
teacher. He must live his life in such 
a way that his usefulness as a leader 
and a guide of children is in no wise 
impaired. [ remember distinctly the 
comment of a neighbor when my son 
was born. | was a bit resentful at the 
time for youth is impatient of advice. 
We were living on Myers Street in 
Forty Fort, and this is what my good 
friend and neighbor, Ollie Pettibone, 
said to me, “Now you must be sure to 
plow the furrow siraight for two little 
feet will be following you.” Teachers 
have no idea of the great influence they 
exert on young lives and it behooves 
all of us in the profession “to plow the 
furrow straight.” 


More Than Scholarship 


So my answer to the question, what 
human qualities shall we seek in 
teachers, is search for persons with in- 
tegrated personalities and persons of 
high integrity. Where do we find them? 
All about us for each of us has these 
qualities to a degree, some more than 
others. For my part these human qual- 
ities count for more than scholarship 
in doing the job of the schools. May | 
illustrate my point. 

Many years ago I taught in the 
Wilkes-Barre High School. One day 
a boy was sent to the principal’s office 
for some slight breach of conduct. The 
principal was a skillful fisherman. He 
not only talked fishing to the boy but 
he took him fishing. This boy’s aitti- 
tude was transformed. 

Our children and young people face 
a confusing world and to feel at home 
in this world they will need sound 
nervous systems, stable mental health, 
facility of adjustment, faith in God, 
country, and their fellow men. These 
priceless possessions are fashioned in 
homes and in classrooms where there 
is wholesome and considerate life to- 
gether—homes and classrooms where 
the adults are socially mature, friendly 
and understanding, adults whose con- 
cepts and behavior set a pattern of 
morality for youth to emulate. 


We in the teaching profession have 
a solemn obligation to the youth we 
instruct. We have another obligation to 
the new entrants to the: profession. 
There is nothing so tragic to youth as 
disillusionment. I began by comment- 
ing favorably on the quality of the 
young people now preparing to teach. 
To those of us who are in the profes- 
sion I say let’s prove ourselves worthy 
to be their colleagues. Let us not de- 
stroy their idealism or cool their en- 
thusiasm by crass attitudes of time 
serving. Let us all, veterans and new- 
comers alike, glorify our profession by 
the extra things we do for children. 
For as we selflessly serve children we 
develop well-rounded personalities and 
nurture our immortal souls. 
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Aims for the Retarded 


MARION FUNK SMITH 
Special Class Teacher 
Lancaster 


EACHING the retarded is, in this en- 

lightened age, a joy and a satisfac- 
tion that far surpasses other types of 
teaching. Gone are the days when the 
retarded were looked upon as institu- 
tional cases; gone are the days when 
training of the hands was the prime 
objective. Today, in our ever growing 
knowledge we realize that the child is 
an individual capable of learning and 
producing, capable of becoming a tax 
paying, law abiding citizen. 

A slow child can no longer be looked 
upon as being a “dumb bell”; he is 
simply a child whose mind develops 
more slowly than that of the average 
child. Comparing his mind to a dyna- 
mo, we’d say ‘that his dynamo turns 
more slowly, but it is a perfectly good 
dynamo. 

There is no reason why a very large 
percentage of these children cannot 
attain fifth and sixth grade levels. 
Many may even go beyond that. The 
time will come when, as we become 
more advanced in thought, we will be 
willing to change our limited policy of 
education among the retarded to an 
experimental policy of allowing the 
child to show what he can do. We will 
then adjust our teaching to the individ- 
ual’s aptitudes and we will help that 
individual to attain subject material 
and a wider background in that in- 
terest. 

This sounds like a tremendous task 
but actually it isn’t nearly as great as 
trying to pound something into a neg- 
ative unwilling mind. As for discipline 
the interested child is rarely a disci- 
pline problem as all experienced teach- 
ers know. 


The Basic Goal 


We must always keep in mind as the 
ultimate goal as we teach these chil- 
dren: What do we want a child to be- 
come in his adult life? 

These, then, are the main goals for 
this child when he becomes a man. He 
must be equipped with sufficient knowl- 
edge to read the newspapers and mag- 
azines and to handle the average read- 
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The slow learner can find his proper 
productive niche in society. 


ing found in positions that he might 
fill. Since most magazines are aimed 
at the fifth and sixth grade levels, we 
should be able to equip him satisfac- 
torily on those levels, as a reader. We 
must equip him with sufficient spelling 
and arithmetic to enable him to write 
letters, to handle money, to figure 
measurements, etc. 

We must rehabilitate him emotion- 
ally (and, where possible, physically) 
so that he is healthy in mind and body 
and can face life unafraid. Many ner- 
vous disorders and some defects of 
speech come directly from emotional 
blocks which we can, while there is yet 
time, remove in childhood. 

We must acquaint him with the so- 
cial agencies wherein he can find 
healthy constructive recreation (Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, 
Recreational Clubs). We must acquaint 
him with the ways in which he can 
become a recognized, useful part of his 
own community. Juvenile delinquency 
is usually the result of a desire for rec- 
ognition. If we satisfy that desire in a 
useful aspect we need not fear that our 


students will seek it in harmful ave- 
nues. We must acquaint him with his 
community so that he knows how to 
use the post office, bank, library, and 
other utilities. 


As the Twig Is Bent 


Last of all but not least of all, we 
must make him develop the assets with 
which he is endowed. We must teach 
him cleanliness so that he will auto- 
matically become well groomed; we 
must teach him manners so that he will 
be polished; we must teach him lan- 
guage so that he will speak good Eng- 
lish and speak it quietly and effec- 
tively; we must teach him good sports- 
manship and thoughtfulness of others 
so that people will have confidence in 
him and like him; we must teach him 
leadership so that he will be able to 
handle himself and others, if necessary, 
in his work and everyday life. 

But these things cannot be taught 
too successfully to the grown boy or 
girl. They must be started when the 
child is young, for as the twig is bent 
so will the tree grow. 

Many of my own past pupils are 
now successful and make twice as much 
as I do. I know, therefore, from actual 
experience that a program of this kind 
does pay dividends in the “graduates” 
who leave us. Every bit of effort will 
be worth the work and time we put 
into it. Rehabilitation first, then edu- 
cation of the individual. The dividend, 
a product of which we can be proud. 


Mrs. Smith's boys work on toys for the Junior Red Cross. The toys will be distributed to 
the children’s wards in the three Lancaster hospitals. In the background of the picture 
there is a stage made by the boys, the curtains by girls of the class. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 








The President Reports 


The month of November has brought 
to Headquarters a flood of membership 
lists from the Local Branches. The re- 
sults are encouraging. Local and State 
memberships are up in 123 of our local 
branches with more still to report. 

The number of new members in 
NEA is not up to expectation at this 
point and that is a matter which bears 
careful consideration by all of us who 
know that a strong National Education 
Association is an absolute necessity to 
the building up of professional strength 
not only in the Nation but in our own 
State Association. 

May I encourage the membership 
committees of the Local Branches 
where NEA membership is rather dis- 
appointing to redouble their efforts 
and do everything that can possibly 
be done to make clear to the members 
how important it is for all teachers 
to join together their forces in the Na- 
tional Education Association by be- 
coming active members of that As- 
sociation. 

In the month of November again 
we continued to have pleasant and 
profitable visits with Local Branches 
in different parts of the State. The 
professional attitudes of our Local 
Branches, it seems to me, are some- 
thing of which we must be very proud 
and the “know how” in professional 
association work which is evident in 
the programs which are being carried 
on in the Local Branches is proof of 
the fact that PSEA’s continuing effort 
to build stronger Local Branches is 
bearing excellent fruit. 

Since this is the last report I will 
be making to you as President of the 
State Association, I feel compelled to 
make observations on several matters 
which seem important to me. First of 
all, I am concerned about the ability 
of our Association to expand its serv- 
ices to the members, or even to main- 
tain the services now being performed 
for members, within the budget under 
which we now must operate. It seems 
to me very clear that the business of 
our professional Association is more 
and more becoming big business. 
Certainly that business is one which 
very seriously affects the professional 
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lives of all of us in very practical 
financial ways and in things which 
have to do with our professional 
growth. 

It is very clear to me, too, that ours 
is the only constantly moving organi- 
zation with a machinery well enough 
developed to do for the profession the 
things which the profession needs to 
have done. All of this means that if we 
are to meet the problems of teachers 
and administrators in the schools ef- 
fectively, we must have an organization 
adequately staffed and adequately 
housed to meet growing demands 
which are placed on it for an increas- 
ing number and broadening variety of 
services. 

We cannot do this out of the income 
the Association has from a member- 
ship fee of $5. It is no more possible 
for us to operate an expanding pro- 
gram on never-increasing income than 
it is for school districts in which our 
members work to continue to expand 
their services unless the district’s in- 
come is increased. 

I would propose a bold approach to 
what will soon become a very serious 
financial problem in the PSEA. I would 
suggest that by one single action the 
Association should double its dues. At 
first glance this proposal may be un- 
palatable to many of our members, but 
it seems to me to be simple common 
sense that we cannot continue to 
operate indefinitely on a deficit budget, 
and that we can never act boldly in 
promoting a good program if we can- 
not act boldly in attacking our own 
internal practical problems. 

The stepping up of dues by easy 
steps of $1 and $2 increases following 
upon each other in consecutive years 
does not actually meet our needs at all. 
Such a tentative approach to a solu- 
tion of our financial problem only en- 
courages a tentative attitude toward 
Association affairs and a rather small 
viewpoint about the importance of As- 
sociation activities. 

The adoption of an increase of $5 
in dues would serve two purposes, it 
seems to me. It would provide immedi- 
ate funds for needed expansion of our 
service facilities, and it would provide 
immediate and fast growing funds for 
the enlargement of our Headquarters 


Building. If in the first year, $1 of the 
suggested $5 increase were to be put 
in expanded services and $4 into the 
building fund, and in the second year 
$2 in expanded services and $3 into 
the building fund, and so on through 
five years, when the entire $5 increase 
would be devoted to expanded services, 
then we would, without financial in- 
jury to anyone, have made it possible 
for our Association to grow physically 
and expand its services in such a 
gradual development that we could 
integrate the new activities smoothly 
while at the same time we could learn 
to use those expanded services ef- 
ficiently. At the end of the five-year 
period we would have funds for a 
building and a flow of income to 
operate our expanded Association. 

It seems to me that we can do big 
things only when we think big things 
and that thinking in small ways can 
result only in doing small things. 
Smallness then becomes a habit. 

At the risk of repeating myself, | 
would like to urge strongly again that 
the public relations program of the 
Association be materially enlarged. 
This suggestion of mine is in no way 
critical of the work the committee on 
Public Relations has done; because | 
consider the services which the mem- 
bers of that committee have given in 
this year and in past years to have 
been exceptionally fine. But the matter 
of public relations for an Association 
with as wide interests as ours has be- 
come ever more complicated and re- 
quires constant attention and super- 
vision by an adequate staff. 

I suppose we will all agree that we 
get about what we want and are willing 
to pay for and work for, and I suppose 
that this applies to the affairs of the 
teachers as well as to the buying of 
goods in a commercial market. Should 
we not think seriously about strength- 
ening our State Association in these 
very practical terms? 

And now I should like to thank 
again the members of our Executive 
Council who have been _ faithful 
through a whole year of work, who 
have carried on the affairs of the As- 
sociation unselfishly, and in great har- 
mony. 

I should like to thank the chairmen 
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of all committees of the Association 
and all members of committees for the 
professional service they have given 
to our mutual welfare. 

And I should like to express my 
great appreciation to all the members 
of the Association and to the Head- 
quarters Staff for the things they did 
to make my year perhaps the most 
pleasant I have ever known and cer- 
tainly the most profitable. 

| look forward to continued activity 
in the greatest State Association in the 
world and pledge cooperation in all of 
the things its officers and members may 
try to do to build ours into the great- 
est profession of all—lHeErBert P. 
LAUTERBACH, President, PSEA, Alli- 


quippa 
The 1953 


Executive Council 

Under our Constitution, the 1953 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 
1. The President 
2. The Vice President 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


I]. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 

1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 

ment 

3. Higher Education 

4, Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 

5. Supervision and Curriculum 


III. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NINE 
CONVENTION DISTRICTS 
1. Central—Henry J. Stoudt, 
Petersburg, classroom teacher, 
two years 
2. Central-Western—John E. 
Davis, Indiana, administrator, 
one year 
3. Eastern—William C. Kutz, 
West Lawn, administrator, 
two years 
4. Midwestern—C. Earl Shank, 
Aliquippa, administrator, one 
year 
5. Northeastern—H. Austin Sny- 
der, Sayre, administrator, one 
year 
6. Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, 
Franklin, classroom teacher, 
one year 
Southeastern—J. Wallace 
Saner, Darby, administrator, 
one year 


~ 
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8. Southern—J. Paul Burkhart, 
Carlisle, administrator, two 
years 

9. Western—Helen M. Brennan, 

Pittsburgh, administrator, one 

year; David C. Guhl, Con- 

nellsville, classroom teacher, 
two years 


A Music Student Award Plan 


The Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Music Performance Trust Fund, has 
announced a student award plan. The 
aim is to stimulate interest in the study 
of musical instruments. 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, trustee of the 
Fund, will set aside about ten per cent 
of each semi-annual allocation for each 
trust fund area in Pennsylvania, or a 
total of about $10,000 each calendar 
half-year. This will be used to give in- 
centive to pupils to compete with each 
other in their studies for the winning 
of a Certificate of Merit for effort and 
proficiency. 

For further information concerning 
the plan, please write M. Claude Rosen- 
berry, chief of music education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. 


Home and School Plan 
New Report Cards 

Early in the school year 1951-52, a 
committee of parents and teachers was 
set up in Altoona to consider the prob- 
lem of Reporting Pupil Progress. On 
this initial committee were 38 parents, 
24 principals, and seven supervisory 
staff members with the superintendent 
of schools, A. Bruce Denniston, ex 
officio. 

Two meetings of the full committee 
were devoted to a free discussion of 
the problem. The committee listened to 
an Educational Recording, “Newer 
Practices of Reporting Pupil Progress,” 
narrated by Virgil Rogers, president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and superintendent of 
schools in Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Many other source materials were pre- 
sented before the committee made rec- 
ommendations. 

The major recommendation provided 
for completely new report cards for the 
elementary schools—one for first grade, 
one for grades-2 and 3, and one for 
grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Only time will tell how effective this 
procedure has been as a public rela- 
tions medium. 








Dear Miss North: 


Should the conduct of the pupils, 
their attitude toward their school work, 
and their effort be considered in the 
grades they are given in the subjects 
as shown on the report card? The 
teachers in our building do not agree 
on this question. 


Jackson School Faculty 


Dear Jackson School Faculty : 

If we set for ourselves the reason- 
able task of driving from Harrisburg 
to New York City, and drive as hard 
as we can but reach Hoboken instead 
of New York City, should we be told 
that Hoboken is New York City be- 
cause we tried so hard to get there? Or 
if we violate every known traffic law 
enroute, frighten pedestrians and an- 
noy other motorists, but finally arrive 
at Times Square, New York City, 
should we be told that we aren’t there? 

When a pupil has been assigned tasks 
in keeping with his ability and fails to 
do them, he hasn’t done them no mat- 
ter how hard he appears to be trying. 
If he has been assigned tasks equal io 
his ability and succeeds in doing them 
he has done them regardless of how 
annoying his conduct may have been. 

It is not kind to permit a pupil or 
his parents to think that he has accom- 
plished work that he has not. It is less 
than fair to fail to give credit for work 
that has been accomplished because 
conduct has been undesirable. 

The subject grades on a report card 
should show the pupil’s accomplish- 
ment not his effort nor his conduct. An 
adequate report card will provide some 
place where effort and conduct can be 
shown clearly, not concealed in a grade 
called Arithmetic. 

The philosophy of report card mark- 
ing presupposes that the work expected 
of a pupil is commensurate with his 
ability. There is no adequate way of 
marking a report card when all chil- 
dren without consideration of their 
mental ability are required to accom- 
plish the same tasks and reach the 
same goals. It also assumes that teach- 
ers recognize the report card as a fac- 
tual report to the home, not as a whip 
or a pat on the pupil’s back. 


Sincerely, Mog “Yoreh 
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Rice and beans and the Ed.D. 





a. young teacher walked away 


from the door where she had been 
greeting her pupils’ parents. Taking 
her place beside her desk, she smiled 
a welcome, opened her mouth to 
speak, then closed it as a worried 
look spread over her face. 

As though on signal, a woman 
from a front desk stepped up beside 
her and nodded reassuringly. With 
a smile, the teacher began a talk on 
her children’s food habits, halting 
briefly between sentences while the 
other woman, her interpreter, trans- 
lated into Spanish for the benefit of 
most of the parents. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


Language was only one of the 
problems met and overcome in this 
New York City school, which served 
as a laboratory for the development 


The story of the 5-year research in nutrition education 


undertaken by Columbia University’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 


of training courses in nutrition edu- 
cation for graduate students. 

The project began in 1947. 
Teachers College provided the staff, 
headed by Professor of Nutrition 
Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, and the grad- 
uate students. The New York school 
system co-operated. A local nutrition 
committee recommended the labo- 
ratory school. Various community 
groups participated. And financial 
assistance and a number of teaching 
aids were supplied by General Mills. 


A SCHOOL FULL OF 
REAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


The school’s children were drawn 
from New York’s crowded Upper 
West Side, an area of mixed incomes 
and many nationalities. They repre- 
sented 43 different national back- 
grounds—65% Spanish-speaking. 


All too evident in the children’s 
appearance and attitudes were the 
signs of malnutrition. Inherited eat- - 
ing habits, and cold economics, made 
beans and rice the average staple diet. 


There was no doubt about the need 
for better eating habits—or the cor- 
responding opportunities for learn- 
ing to teach them. 


THREE LINES OF RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED CONCURRENTLY 


One objective of the project was 
obvious: to learn how much could 
be accomplished by regular grade 
teachers in teaching good eating 
habits. Teaching methods had to be 
developed for integration of nutri- 
tion in regular classroom subjects. 
Special nutrition projects were also 
planned. The most effective methods 
of using nutrition education mate- 
rials were studied. 


Teaching experiences that teachers 
and children would enjoy were es- 
sential. First graders, for example, 
grew grass for baby chicks and thus 
learned the importance of green foods 
for boys and girls. 


Sixth graders tested different diets 
on guinea pigs, reported the advan- 
tages of an all-around good diet to 
their classmates. Activities were 
graded from kindergarten: through 
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the sixth grade, and provided con- 
tinuous learning experiences. 


School lunches, both bought and 
brought, were a natural field of study. 
One result was a revision of the 
school’s lunch room policies and fa- 
cilities. Parent understanding and 
co-operation were vital, so regular 
parent classes in nutrition were or- 
ganized, and well attended. 











TEACHING TEACHERS 
TO TEACH NUTRITION 


The second gbjective was a work- 
able teacher-education program. 
How much background in nutrition 
must the teacher have? What mate- 
rials should she know, what projects 
should she be prepared to organize? 


An unused room at the school was 
developed into a nutrition center for 
teacher training. Here the Teachers 
College staff and students conferred 
with the classroom teachers, de- 
veloped training procedures. The 
graduate students undertook the 
project of equipping and decorating 
the center, and of supplying it with 
exhibits to stimulate the pupils’ in- 
terest in nutrition. 

The school principal, doctor and 
nurse all were enlisted in this pro- 
gram, and teachers from nearby 
schools invited to participate. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The third objective of the project 
was the development of course ma- 
terial for Teachers College graduate 
students—training that would earn 
credits toward graduate degrees, and 
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fit them for 
leadership in 
other nutrition- 
education 
programs 
throughout 

the nation. 





Each year, 
six to eight 
students were enrolled in the project, 
and given the opportunity to help 
develop their own courses. They ob- 
served in the classrooms, participated 
in the teacher training. They helped 
set up a nutrition-education labora- 
tory at Teachers College, helped 
equip it with source materials, and 
with teaching aids provided by 
General Mills and others. They 
helped staff the laboratory to assist 
the teachers from many countries 
who have visited it. 


RESULTFUL RESEARCH— 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Satisfying results have been at- 
tained in all three of the project areas. 


An important new field of gradu- 
ate study in education and public 
health has been charted, and three 
new courses established at Teachers 
College. Graduates of the project— 
including America’s first Ed.D. in 
Nutrition Education—have gone out 





as leaders in health and education 
departments in several states. 


Teachers trained in the laboratory 
school are equipped to carry on nu- 
trition education on their own, and 
classroom programs have developed 
in 10 other New York schools. 


In the city’s Upper West Side, a 
new pattern of eating habits has been 
started. Healthier appearance and a 
new alertness are noticeable in the 
laboratory school’s pupils. ‘The foods 
they eat in the lunch room—and 
what they bring in their lunch boxes 
—show that pupil and parent nutri- 
tion education is having an effect on 
family attitudes toward food. 


NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS OFFERED 


More and more nutrition-educa- 
tion programs and projects are get- 
ting under way throughout the 
nation, as the need and the possible 
results become widely known. 


Are you giving special emphasis 
to nutrition education in your school, 
or your class? Reports on the experi- 
ences of others in this field, and the 
General Mills teaching materials used 
at Teachers College and elsewhere, 
are available without charge. Just 
mail the coupon below, filling in the 
pertinent information. 


GENERAL MILLS Educational Services 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Generat Mitts, MInNEApPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


I am interested in your nutrition teaching materials and in how other schools and 
teachers have used them most effectively. 
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I already have the following General Mills materials: 
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Picture by Allied Pix, Patriot-Evening News, Harrisburg 


At a meeting in Harrisburg on October 17, this group of FTA 


members studied classroom shortage problems. Left to right are 
Peter Thompson, Quarryville; Frances Kipp, Elizabethtown; Randall 
Boyer, seated, Millersville; Ruth Shambaugh, York; James Baker, 


FTA May Solve 
Teacher Shortage 


One of education’s biggest problems 
in recent years has been the shortage 
of classroom teachers. To help alleviate 
this the Future Teachers of America 
was organized by Joy Elmer Morgan 
in 1937. The FTA work is carried on 
as a project by the NEA and its affili- 
ated state and local associations. 

In 1936 Doctor Morgan served as 
director of the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial. Through action of the local cen- 
tennial committees, hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of a small book on the 
life of Mann were distributed. This 
was the first biographical work on the 
great educator to be published. The 
FTA grew under sponsorship of this 
committee and there are now 33,000 
high school club members in_ the 
United States, and over 23,000 college 
chapter members. 

Pennsylvania boasts 1,200 high 
school club members and leads the na- 
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tion’s colleges by having 2,000 active 
chapter members. 

At a recent meeting of the Lebanon 
Valley FTA, members from the FTA 
of Millersville STC, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, and Elizabethtown College were 
invited to discuss the best meetings of 
the previous year, the best proposed 
meeting for this school year, and also 
to exchange new ideas for the better- 
ment of the organization. It is on this 
campus that the Fifth Annual PFTA 
convention will be held, April 17 and 

8, 1953. 

This organization, the Future Teach- 
ers of America, is a great one full of 
untold promises. Tomorrow belongs to 
the youth. There is hope, opportunity, 
and promise for those who prepare 
themselves for the profession of teach- 
ing these youth. We are the builders 
and our students the foundation. What 
a challenge is ours.—WILLIAM R. 
SHOPPELL, Jr., President of PFTA and 
of National FTA, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege 


Lebanon Valley; William Shoppell, State and National FTA president 
from Lebanon Valley; Dorothy Pinkerton, Millersville; Larry Klinger, 
Franklin and Marshall, and Thomas Stouffer, Shippensburg. 


Fellowships for Science 
Teachers in 1953 


Pennsylvania teachers of high school 
physics will have an opportunity in 
1953 to obtain General Electric Science 
Fellowships at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology for a special six-week summer 
program. Now in its seventh consecu- 
tive year the program will be offered 
June 22 to July 31, 1953, according to 
the announcement of Elmer Hutchis- 
son, dean of the faculty at Case. 

Fifty fellowships will be awarded in 
recognition of outstanding teaching of 
high school physics. Application forms 
for the fellowships may be obtained by 
writing to Leonard O. Olsen, director 
of the General Electric science pro- 
gram, Department of Physics, Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

The fellowships will provide funds 
to cover traveling expenses to and from 
Cleveland, living expenses on the Case 
campus during the program, books, tui- 
tion, and fees. 
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Request for Financial 


Assistance on Legal Problems 


In order that members may be in- 
formed how to apply properly for fi- 
nancial aid from the PSEA in legal 
cases, the following procedure has been © 
approved by the Executive Council: 

1. Problems on which advice is de- 
sired should be sent in a formal and 
complete statement by the individ- 
ual member to the Executive Sec- 
retary of the PSEA 


Problems involving financial as- 

sistance should be handled as fol- 

lows 

a. Secure the endorsement of the 

request by 

(1) Local Branch Executive Com- 
mittee and 

(2) Convention District Executive 
Committee 

If such local endorsement cannot 

be secured the member may appeal 

directly to the PSEA Executive 

Council. This procedure should be 

followed only in exceptional cases. 

b. Send applications with endorse- 

ments in duplicate to the Executive 


Secretary of the PSEA 


c. Applications will then be sub- 
mitted by the Executive Secretary 
to the Executive Council of the 
PSEA at its next meeting 

d. Members applying for financial 
assistance will be notified in writ- 
ing of the action taken by the Exec- 
utive Council, the amount of finan- 
cial assistance granted, and any 
other conditions established by the 
Executive Council. 


The tentative form of application is as 
follows: 


A one-day conference on the improvement of teacher education and professional stand- 
ards was sponsored by the Northwestern Convention District at the State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, on November 14. Pictured above are those who participated: Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
PSEA Headquarters Staff; L. H. Van Houten, president of the college; Hazel Rankin, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Convention District; H. L. Offner, dean of the college; and 
John C. Hoshauer, conference chairman, Edinboro. 





TELEVISION, from page 178 

of all aspects of this problem, to for- 
mulate recommendations and _neces- 
sary legislation, and to take such other 
action as is necessary to insure that 
the four television channels reserved 
for us shall be secured for Pennsylva- 
nia. Furthermore, I shall instruct this 
Committee to develop an appropriate 
blueprint of educational television for 
the whole State and all the people, and 
to prepare a schedule of implementa- 
tion. | have become convinced that the 
dimensions of the problems and the 
potentialities justify this action. 

An important part of the work of 
the Committee also will be that of plan- 
ning ways and means of cooperation 
with commercial radio and television. 
Educators need the help and facilities 


Application For Legal Financial Assistance 


. Name of Applicant 
2. Address and telephone number 
3. School District in which employed 


. Are you a member of your PSEA Local Branch? 


. Brief statement of legal issue involved 


. Have you engaged a lawyer to represent you? 


If so, please supply this information 
Name : 
Address and telephone number 
Probable fee 

. Has your lawyer instituted proceedings? 
Does he plan to do so in the near future? 
Approximate date 


Yes 


. Will your Local Branch share a part of the cost?. 


. Signature of applicant .... 
. Action of Executive Council 
Approved (date) 

Not approved (date) 
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President, PSEA 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


of our great commercial telecasters. 
Conversely, the commercial telecasters 
urgently need the rich resources of our 
educational and cultural institutions 
for improving the level and quality of 
their programs. Fundamentally, our 
educational and commercial interests 
are not in conflict. Their interests are 
mutual, and each must supplement the 
other. We must find ways and means of 
developing and integrating these mu- 
tual interests. 


HAIRMAN Walker of the Federal 

Communications Commission at 
one time said that there is a fine line 
between deliberation and procrastina- 
tion in deciding to use these educa- 
tional television channels. It is my 
pledge that, having deliberately arrived 
at our conclusions as to our course of 
action for educational television in the 
Commonwealth, the June second dead- 
line will not find us guilty of procras- 
tination. 

The action on the State level which 
will result from the work of the Penn- 
sylvania Committee and the delibera- 
tions of this conference will not be suffi- 
cient to insure the success of educa- 
tional television in Pennsylvania. The 
educational institutions and agencies in 
each community, working with the in- 
terested citizenry, must plan together 
in order that we may best use the 
grants allotted to us by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Pennsyl- 
vania will not be remiss in taking 
proper action to insure adequate edu- 
cational television. 
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PIAA Burns its Mortgage 


October 25 was a historic date for the Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association. On that day, in the presence of officials and 
friends of the association, the mortgage on the association’s home 
at 1613 North Front Street, Harrisburg, was burned. 

Pictured above are, left to right: First row—Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, PSEA; D. L. Learn, vice president; H. D. Leber- 
man, president; C. L. Walsh, past president; George Bellis of the 


American Legion. 


Second row—W. E. Griffith, treasurer; R. B. Stapleton, honorary 
president; Frank P. Maguire, committee on officials; Eugene May, 
officials representative; J. J. Neely; Helen M. Holler, office manager; 
Allen Rank; Hugh Kelly; Howard F. C. Thomas; R. 8. Taylor; A. R. 
Dean; Mark N. Funk, executive director. 

Third row—P. O. Van Ness, School Directors representative; J. C. 
Patterson; H. J. Colton; C. D. Sproul, Jr. High School representative; 
W. E. Dolde; G. W. Stephens; R. F. McNichols; E. B. Cottrell, De- 


partment of Public Instruction. 





The Convention Districts 
Elect Officers 


Midwestern 

At its meeting in New Castle on Oc- 
tober 3, the Midwestern Convention 
District elected the following officers: 


President—C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa 


Vice President—Mrs. Agnes M. Ama- 
long, Greenville 


Secretary-Treasurer—Betty Brown, 
New Castle 


C. Earl Shank 
Aliquippa 
President 

Midwestern 
Convention 
District 


Second Vice President 


Henry J. Stoudt 
Petersburg 


President 


Central Convention District 


J. Paul Burkhart 
Cumberland County 


President 


Southern Convention District 


Eastern District Elects 

\t its meeting in Allentown on Oc- 
tober 10, the Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict elected the following officers: 
President—William C. Kutz. West 
Lawn 


First Vice President—Edwin D. Clauss. 


Allentown 
George E. Say- 
lor, Bethlehem 


Secretary—Francis J. Dolan, Lansford 


Teachers of Mathematics 

The Pennsylvania Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics will hold its second 
annual meeting on Saturday, May 2, at 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre. A pro- 
gram with speakers and with a mathe- 
matics tournament is planned. 

All mathematics teachers and those 
interested in mathematics are cordially 
invited. For further information con- 
tact the president, Catherine A. V. 
Lyons, 12 South Fremont Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 2. 
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Honor to Those Who 


Have Served 


‘The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
pays tribute to the many educators who 
retired from active service this year. 
In addition to those honored in the 
October JoURNAL, the editor has re- 
ceived the information on this page 
from Local Branches in our Associa- 
tion. 

These reports expressed appreciation 
of the service to the schools of our 
Commonwealth. They told of the rec- 
ognition given these teachers by their 
colleagues, their local newspapers, and 
the citizens of the communities which 
they last served. 

Many of the letters reflect the affec- 
tion and esteem in which the retiring 
teachers were held in their particular 
communities. Typical of this was a 
comment in an editorial in the Allen- 
town Morning Call concerning the re- 
tirement of Josephine Grainger. “Ever 
conscious of the worth of the individ- 
ual, Miss Grainger helped teachers and 
principals express and develop their 
best qualities and drew out into the 
light the hidden talents of every child 
whose life she touched. Kind and sym- 
pathetic and gifted with rare insight 
and ability to grasp all kinds of prob- 
lems, she won the esteem and confi- 
dence of all with whom she has been 
associated.” 

A number of these retiring teachers 
are pictured on this page. Others 
who were honored by their colleagues 
at the close of the school term are 
listed below. The school districts in 
which they last served and the years 
of service, in so far as received, are as 
follows: 


Name ° Years 


Emma W. Aaronson, Haverford Twp. ..... 28 
Reba Barnes, Doylestown .............. 41 
Ee: Micibere, Scottdale = vs hs cc acee cs 
Agnes Campbell, Shenandoah 

John T. Cuff, Hayti, Chester Co. ........ 
Anna M. Davies, Doylestown 

Elizabeth Endicott Flack, Abington Twp. . . 
William G. Frantz, Roscoe ......... 

Mary Gordon, Rochester ....... atl 
Matilda Davis Gottlieb, Abington ‘Tex om 
Mrs. Helen Goulding, Doylestown ....... 
Julia E. Hamm, Hanover 

Benjamin T. Harris, Old Forge ......... 
Grace C. Hogue, Abirgton Twp. ........ 
Mrs. Mabel Houk, Doylestown .......... 

1. C. Keller, STC, California ........... 
Mabel Loeb, West Pittston ............. 
Mcrian Mathers, Abington Twp. ........ 
Florence J. Mercer, Coraopolis 
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Amanda Moore, Coraopolis ........ 


Agnes Nemon, Connellsville ... . 


Sara Henrietta Philips, Bethel .......... 
Mabel L. Platt, Coraopolis ............ 
Edwin U. Smiley, Abington Twp. ........ 
Adrienne Stouffer, Scottdale ........... 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington Twp. ...... 
Adaline Wiggins, Abington Twp. ........ 


» MRS. EDNA S. COFFEY retired from the 

Edgeworth-Sewickley Heights joint school, Alle- 

gheny County, after 44 years of service to pub- 

lic schools. Honored by former pupils, teachers, 

directors, and the general public, Mrs. Coffey 

was given a substantial purse as a final gift 
from a grateful community. 


JOSEPHINE GRAINGER, director of ele- 


mentary education in Allentown, had served 


32 years in the district. 


Eprror’s Note—Additional tributes to re- 
tired teachers will appear in the next issue. 


© Eagle Staff Photo 


Veteran School Teachers Honored 


Three veteran Robesonia school teachers, who retired at the end of the 1951-52 
school term, were guests of honor at a testimonial dinner. The trio completed a 
total of 132 years in the teaching profession, 111 of which were spent in 


Robesonia. 


Shown above are Minnie M. Yoder, 41 years; Aaron A. Killmer, 47 years: 
seated, Bessie L. Kintzer, 44 years. Pictured at the right are Newton W. Geiss, 
county superintendent of schools, and G. Gilbert Snyder, supervising principal 


of Robesonia. 
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“Teachers for The Fifties’— 
Theme of Conference 


“Teachers for The Fifties” was the 
theme of the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards held at State College, Octo- 
ber 31 and November 1. With 125 dele- 
gates from every convention district of 
the State Association, the conference 
opened with a plenary session, presided 
over by Conference Chairman Carl E. 
Seifert, which keynoted the two-day 
meeting. 

Opening addresses on the social and 
physical sciences were given by A. 
Wallace Brewster and Eric A. Walker 
of State College. They were followed by 
C. Herman Grose, State Teachers Col- 
lege of California, who pointed out the 
implications of the previous addresses 
in relation to “Teachers for The 
Fifties.” 

The Conference theme was further 
explored by six discussion groups 
which considered such related topics as 
the characteristics of teacher educa- 
tion, the prestige of the profession, cur- 
rent issues in the education of teachers, 
developing competencies of teachers in 
the modern world, administrative pro- 
cedures, and the use of visual and 
audio aids in teaching. 

In addition to the addresses at the 
opening session, major talks were pre- 
sented during the Conference by PSEA 
Executive Secretary Harvey E. Gay- 
man on A Century of Grewth and De- 
velopment of Teachers in Pennsylvania 
(1852-1952); Superintendent Arthur 
W. Ferguson of York, Human Values 
in Teaching; C. R. Carpenter of State 
College, A State Program of Television 
Education; Ralph E. Heiges of Indi- 
ana, The Use and Application of Stand- 
ards Employed by AACTE in Accredit- 
ing Teacher Education Institutions; 
and PSEA President Herbert P. Lau- 
terbach, Next Steps—An Action Pro- 
gram. 

At the closing session over which 
Commission Chairman Thomas P. 
North of Bloomsburg presided, the 
delegates enjoyed a panel chairmanned 
by Cathleen M. Champlin of Philadel- 
phia, on the question What are the 
Challenges for the Teachers of The Fif- 
ties, and How are We Meeting Them? 
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The Supervisor in the 
Classroom 

Working Together for a Better Edu- 
cational Program was the theme of the 
second annual fall conference of the 
Department of Supervision and Curric- 
ulum of the PSEA, October 31 and No- 
vember 1, at Bedford Springs. Alfred 
W. Beattie, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County schools, delivered the 
keynote address on Friday evening. 
Harry N. Gasser, State College, is pres- 
ident of the department. 

Study groups were held on Saturday 
on the following topics: Human Rela- 
tions within the School Community, 
Identifying and Meeting the Emotional 
Needs of Children and Youth, Programs 
for the Education of the Unusual Stu- 
dent, Obtaining and Using Instruction- 
al Aids, Fundamental Education in 
Reading, Evaluation in Education, Or- 
ganizing the School for Curriculum Re- 
vision, The Use of Consultant Services 
in Curriculum Development, Orienting 
the New Teacher to the School and 
the Community, Developing a Good 
Public Relations Program, Initiating 
and Directing an “Action Research” 
Project, Classroom Observation Prac- 
tices and Procedures, In-Service Educa- 
tion Programs for Staff Members and 
Administrators, Interpreting the Place 
and Importance of the Supervisory 
Staff to the School and Community, 
Bridging the Gap between the Ele- 
mentary School, the Secondary School, 
and the College. 

Speakers at the breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner meetings were Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, President, PSEA; J. Ber- 
nard Everett, Coordinator, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA; and A. Clair Moser, 
director of research, PSEA. 


Higher Education Conference 

The second annual work conference 
of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion was held in Harrisburg, Novem- 
ber 21-22, with approximately 100 rep- 
resentatives from forty-seven of Penn- 
sylvania’s colleges in attendance. 

The opening session over which the 
Department’s president, A. G. Breiden- 
stine, presided, consisted of a panel 


headed by Robert Patrick of State Col- 
lege, with four students and four adult 
leaders who discussed the conference 
theme “Mid-Century Opportunities of 
Youth.” 

Keynoted by this panel the Confer- 
ence was organized into three sections 
which discussed such vital elements in 
the education of our youth as moral 
values, intelligent citizenship, and 
wholesome inter-personal relations. 

Speaker at the Conference dinner 
was Eugene S. Farley, president, 
Wilkes College, whose topic was 
“Translating Ideals Into Reality.” 
Greetings were brought to the Confer- 
ence by Herbert P. Lauterbach, Presi- 
dent, PSEA; John M. Lumley, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and Carl 
E. Seifert, Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

At the closing session reports were 
given on the discussion of the sectional 
meetings and an over-all evaluation of 
the Conference by Eugene P. Bertin, 


staff member, PSEA. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Adopt the “Centennial Ac- 
tion Program” and advise the 
NEA of your action 
Have State Delegate (s) in- 
terpret to membership at 
Local Branch meeting the 
significant deliberations of 
the 1952 PSEA House of 
Delegates from the summari- 
zation article in the February 
issue of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal 
Re-emphasize the goals to be 
achieved during the remain- 
der of this school year by the 
Local Branch through its 
functioning committees 
Make final check on mem- 
bership—local, State, and 
national—and NEA oaffilia- 
tion 
Plan to elect 1953-54 officers 
this spring 
Each Local Branch should 
plan now to be represented 
at the Local Branch Leaders 
Workshop scheduled for the 
week of August 17 at Penn 
Hall, Chambersburg 
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ult ’ Foreign study tours will be offered during the summer in the fields of French, art, music, and social science. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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Temple University offers a wide selection of 
graduate and undergraduate courses in its 
Summer Sessions for 1953. Regular University 
facilities are available to teachers, school’ 
principals and superintendents. If you require 
courses for certification, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, Temple Summer Sessions are 
ideally suited to your needs. Apart from its 
educational advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs—offer 
many cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 
PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION POST-SESSION 
ROBIN HOOD DELL Registration Registration Registration 
June 5 June 26 and 27 Aug. 7 and 8 
Sessions Sessions Sessions 
June 8 to June 26 June 29 to Aug. 7 Aug. 10 to Aug. 28 
peheldy ary at ea 
PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses: to 
be offered during the 1953 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenve, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
i z : Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF JAMES DEANE 
In the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


Opinion No. 86 Filed November 20, 1952 


Facts: James Deane was a mathe- 
matics teacher for approximately seven- 
teen years in the Mount Carmel Town- 
ship school district. Since October 1, 
1951, the district operated its schools 
under a joint board agreement with 





Making Sure 
of Arithmetic 


By Morton, Gray, 
Springstun, Schaaf. 
Grades 1 through 8. 


Emphasis on real-life situations 
involving numbers increases stu- 
dent interest and promotes full 
understanding of each step in 
learning. 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Guides 
for each grade. 


Representatives: Abner Bagenstose, 
Knute Johnson, Glenn Wolfe 


SILVER BURDETT 
45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Coll] Sus’ NATIONALLY hime § 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


The ideal w - - raise funds for school group ac- 
tivities. SUN 














ment! Write today for samples on approval. 
Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. ST-!, Springfield 1, Mass. 


ADVENTURE 


Europe « Latin America *West * Orient * Around World 
; 60 days Europe from $475 (incl. steamer) 





Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
and education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., ‘NEW YORK 17 © MU 2-6544 


INE Exclusive Everyday Cards | 
Sell on sight! ar experience needed! No Invest-° | 


Mount Carmel Borough school district. 
The joint board charged Mr. Deane 
with persistent negligence and _persis- 
tent and willful violation of the School 
Laws, in that he absented himself from 
duty without reasonable cause from 
May 2, 1952, to May 20, 1952. The 
joint school board operated through a 
joint school committee composed of 
seven members and the hearing of the 
charges was held before the joint 
school committee. Following the hear- 
ing, the committee voted six to one in 
favor of dismissal. 

At the hearing Mr. Deane testified 
that he did not report for teaching 
duties because he was ill and because 
he had not been paid. There was no 
medical testimony offered at the hear- 
ing to substantiate the allegation of ill- 
ness, nor was there any evidence that 
he formally requested a leave of ab- 
sence, nor was he granted one. Follow- 
ing the findings of the joint school 
committee that the charges had been 
sustained, Mr. Deane was dismissed. 
An appeal from this action of the board 
was taken to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Question No. 1: May a joint school 
committee created under the provisions 
of Section 1707 of the School Code 
terminate the contract of a professional 
employe following hearing held in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Tenure Act? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Question No. 2: In the event a pro- 
fessional employe absents himself from 
teaching duties without first obtaining 
a leave of absence, is such employe 
guilty of persistent negligence and per- 
sistent and willful violation of the 
School Laws? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: It was contended by coun- 
sel for Mr. Deane that his dismissal by 
the joint school committee was illegal 
and void because such action required 
the affirmative vote of a majority of all 
members of the joint school board com- 


prising the school boards of Mount | 


Carmel Borough and Mount Carmel 
Township, each having seven members. 
This contention was made pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 508 of the 
School Code, which provides that an 
affirmative vote of a majority of all 


members of the board of school direc- 
tors in every school district shall be 
required in order to take action in dis- 
missing a teacher after a hearing. 
The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction pointed out however that un- 
der the provisions of Section 1707 of 
the School Code a joint school board, 
when it has determined by agreement 
to operate through a joint school com- 








SCHOOL TEACHERS, MALE & FEMALE 
(ALL AGES) WHO HAVE A FEW HOURS 
EACH WEEK IN THEIR SPARE TIME TO 
EARN EXTRA MONEY AS GOODWILL 

AMBASSADORS 

e Excellent opportunity to supplement 
present earnings this winter, spring 
(summer too if you desire). 

No selling, canvassing, and no added 
expense or extra effort expended. Just 
be yourself, tell our story in your own 
words, and earn nice income that re- 
peats itself year in and year out with 
less work each year. 

Give your name, address, phone (if 
any), where you teach and where our 
Director of Public Relations may talk 
to you. You will be notified when he’ll 
talk with you. 

BE THE FIRST IN YOUR LOCALITY TO 
GRASP THIS EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 
Write confidentially to 
HAL STEWARD 
552 S. FRANKLIN ST. HANOVER, PA. 
BUT DO IT NOW! 




















Now you, too, can START SQUARE DANCING 
in your school. 

Teachers who don’t know the first thing about 
square dancing can use this set of 14 records 
which begins with the basic instructions for all 
square dances, works through details of each 
dance, and winds up with ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
and CALLS. A full year’s work. 

Made by a TEAC HER . are being used by 


| schools, lodges, etc., ix 45 states, Canada and 


laska. They have received national recognition 
This is the set of records that WILL JONES 
Md about in his column in the MINNEAPOLIS 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE on November 2. 
This is an example of what users think of the 
records: 

“The instructions contained in the records are 

worth the price of the whole group. The calls 

are clear; the music very catchy. The records 

are excellent.” . . Maude M. Friman, 

County School Superintendent, Corning, Iowa. 
Shipped postpaid and insured. $12.50 per album 
(2 albums, 7 twelve-inch records each. 78 rpm). 

ERVIN NEPHEW 


2163 Mills Ave. Menlo Park, California 








Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 
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mittee, may delegate the management 
of its schools to such joint school com- 
mittee, and such committee, when ap- 
pointed, is specifically given all the 
powers and duties as are conferred or 
imposed by law upon school boards 
generally. The Superintendent con- 
cluded that the broad powers granted 
under Section 1707 of the School Code 
to a joint committee authorizes such a 
committee to do virtually anything that 
an individual board may do except to 
adopt the annual school budget. He 
therefore concluded that the joint com- 
mittee had the power to institute the 
dismissal proceedings, prefer the 
charges, hold the hearing, and dismiss 
the employe if the charges were sus- 
tained by the evidence. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction also concluded that a teacher 
who absents himself from teaching 
duties without having first obtained a 
leave of absence “is guilty of unex- 
cused absence constituting persistent 
negligence and persistent and willful 
violation of the school laws.” 

The action of the joint school com- 
mittee of Mount Carmel in dismissing 
James Deane was sustained. 


Code of Competence 


The Code of Competence Committee 
met on October 24 and 25 to complete 
work on the Code of Competence which 
is to be presented to the House of 
Delegates. Floyd H. Kilmer, chairman, 
Quakertown, presided. 

—Tyyne HANNINEN, Secretary 


Public Relations 

The seventh meeting of the Public 
Relations Committee was called to or- 
der by Chairman Thomas W. Watkins 
on November 7 at 8:00 p.m. The Com- 
mittee reconvened on Saturday, No- 
vember, 8, at 9:00 a.m. 

The Committee planned its second 
public relations leaflet and drew up a 
list of suggestions for the 1953 Public 
Relations Committee —E izaBetu G. 
BEADLING, Secretary 
Professional Planning 

The Professional Planning Commit- 
tee met on November 8 with Chairman 
Norman C. Brillhart presiding. The 
Committee adopted recommendations 
for referral to Executive Council, dis- 
cussed the contents of the Report to 
the House of Delegates, and decided to 


recommend the discontinuance of a 
Committee on Professional Planning. 
—EuceneE P. Bertin, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards con- 
vened at the Nittany Lion Inn, State 
College, on October 30 prior to its 
annual conference. Chairman Thomas 
P. North presided. Subcommittees on 
conference planning, budget, and sup- 
ply and demand reported.—Eucene P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 


A BOND ISSUE was passed recently by 
voters in the Abington School District. 
The vote was “Yes,” 11,213 or 72 per 
cent in favor of the bond issue which 
is to provide funds for the purchase or 
acquisition of proper sites for school 
purposes and the construction of school 
buildings within the district. Before 
election day speeches were made before 
several clubs and the PTA, and bro- 
chures and pamphlets, which explained 
the need for the bond issue, were de- 
livered to the homes in the district. 
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BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


Atlanta 3 e 


If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to ; 
love toread / 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 « 


SALISBURY, PEARDON, 


e San Francisco 5 
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The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


... With a personalized approach 
. to language study 
Easy Sten, 








™® GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


HAROLD G. SHANE + FLORENCE K. FERRIS + EDWARD E. KEENER 


A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


e Develops power in language usage. 


e A flexible program which eA pupil’s handbook for 
can be phepted to chil- ready reference is in- 
dren’s interests and cluded in each book. 


needs. ; ae 
e Exercises and activities 


e Organized around short are based on children’s 
self-contained learning experiences and interests. 
situations. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 221 Fourth Avenue 2121 Staunton Court 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. NEW YORK 3,N. Y. PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS ATLANTA 3, GA. 











Established 
in 1894 
* 

Over 
58 years of 


men nepetas es sg ; . — persistent 
roe ee y. yf = 5] development, 


al PITTSBURGH BRANCH .- ; { == exclusively 
: , an he for Schools. 
: ray mee isi or Schools 


ccearFieLl,PAK UYU RTZ BRO S.,, Pittssurcu 21, PA. 














State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


30a 38a 39a 40a 


Subject Taught .. 
School Name 
School Address 
City 


Enrolment: Boys 
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“YOURS...for the asking” 


So that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out the coupon completely 
and without address abbreviations. Indicate 
clearly if the address you give is that of your 


| home rather than your school. For quicker 


action, write directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon below is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 


2a THE Cast FOR THE “TEN-TWENTY” 
shows the advantages of the new deck 
with the level, 10° and 20° top positions. 
The booklet also includes a quick sum- 
mary of the Studies of the Texas Inter- 
Professional Commission on Child Devel- 
opment, which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being ex- 
posed to glaring or insufficient light and 
to harmful posture with attendant visual 
focusing problems. Included also is a 
list of reference books related to light- 
ing, seeing, seating, posture, and child 
development. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 
A LetTerR ABout SCHOOL Squares. A 
set of 14 twelve-inch record instructions 
cut at 78 rpm, worked out by a graduate 
student at Stanford University. The let- 
ter outlines the plans and benefits from 
square dancing as authorities on this 
subject see them. (Ervin Nephew) 


CaTALoc, 60 pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, Workbooks, and their 
instructional aids available for all ele- 
mentary and high school subjects in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, shopwork, 
and many others. (The Steck Company) 


How Can ScHoots TeAcuH Berrer Eat- 
Inc Hapits? This is a reprint of a 4- 
color, 5-page description of the General 
Mills nutrition education services pro- 
gram enclosed in a stiff backed cover. 
(General Mills, Inc.) 

a 4 QuesTIONS TEACHERS ASK ABOUT 
ARITHMETIC by Robert Lee Morton, the 
Resourceful Teacher, Volume V, Num- 
ber 2. A diseussion of topics which con- 
cern all classroom teachers of arithmetic. 
(Silver Burdett Company) 

a Pre-view of Sita Adventure Trails for 
1953. Schedule itinerary and rates for 
tours in North and South America. Eu- 
rope and around the World. (Sita) 


1953 GARDEN Spot GuIDE AND ALMA- 
NACK, plus 1953 catalog of unusual pre- 
miums for selling seeds. Earn premiums 
or cash for class activities. (Lancaster 
County Seed Company) 


Hawa Air VACATION FOLDERS contain 
itineraries and details of 7 Hawaiian va- 
cations, lasting from 10 to 23 days, to 
help you with vacation planning. For 
educators only. (United Air Lines) 


FrEE AVIATION TEACHING Alps is a de- 
scriptive folder that outlines classroom 
materials that are available without 
charge from United Air Lines. 


SunsH1nE Funp Ratstnc PLAN FOR 
ScHOOLs AND ORGANIZATIONS. Complete 
details for raising class funds through 
group sales of Sunshine Greeting Cards. 
Includes samples on approval. (Sunshine 
Art Studios) 
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Pertinent Pamphlets ° 
vote Piasesant op us, tw. | THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 


State Planning Board, Department of WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


Commerce, Harrisburg i : 
The State Planning Board has issued a re- || | And understanding is what we're after 


vised edition of the popular pamphlet |! in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


“Know Your Pennsylvania.” In it, teachers : 
cit ‘ill <a Siena Malad vases: of a ve- an understanding that can only be developed through: 


fae - a g nies gg ® a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
y o - . > *.* . . . 
seg tls ghee nl alle sc cigs my, processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
mate, and Land Use; Population and Vital cies, oil diclaiies af meaiaa 

Statistics; Mineral Products; Energy Pro- on, : S10 y 
duction; Transportation and Communica- a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
tion; Industrial Production and Employ- | with teens and tens 

ment; Retail, Wholesale, and Service | a superior presentation of fractions 


Fradins Raney: nemien eal Simaew: problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 
Education, Churches, Arts; and State and z é 
everyday situations 


Local Government. : F 
a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
U. S. Government maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 


F'amILy Fare. Food Management and Rec- the pupil learns . : : 
ipes. Department of Agriculture. $0.25 specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 


New Resources Brine New Opportunt- understanding Pas ne ie 
Ties. Seventh Quarterly Report to the | Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 
President by the Director of Defense . 
Mobilization, October 1, 1952. $0.30 For full details on 

These publications may be secured from THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- | Grades 1 through 8 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 3 
write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Index to Advertisers EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 


Adams Teachers Agency . oe ee 
American Book Co. ..... Peace pran (3 
American Seating Co. .... Inside back cover 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bituminous Ceal Institute 
Inside front cover 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 169 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. ...... 200 
Central Teachers Agency Je ae 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency ...... 200 
Clinton Teachers Agency ............ 200 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. ac FAOe | 
General Mills, Inc. ee 4, 185 
Ginn & Co. .... 174 
Great American Teachers Agency .... 200 
Kurtz Bros. ... 194 
ae 194 
Lancaster County Seed Co. .......... 192 
Macmillan Co. coe She 
Pennsylvania State College . 173 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau rear... 
Row, Peterson & Co. .... Bae 2, 195 
School Squares .. Loa ee 
Scribner’s Sons, Charles pis _. 1% 
Silver Burdett’€o:.....:...... ... 192 
Singer Co., Inc., L. W. $e: , Fe 
State Teachers Colleges Back cover 
Steward, Hal ....... Jo Rei, Te 
Strahan Teacher Agency ... 200 
Students International Travel Assn. ... 192 
Sunshine Art Studios 192 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life 
Instirance: Co... 2...<.2. . 199 
Temple University oS 
United Air Lines 196 
Washington National Insurance Co. .. 172 
Webster Publishing Co. ..... 198 
WGnlte OOH O.0a8 ¢ coc cco ears ks 174 
Wrigley Co., William, Jr. 
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Proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 


by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 


Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teaching problems in 
English for Grades 9 through 12. Each book is a completely integrated 
course of study providing material, motivation, and system in teaching 
and learning all areas of communication—writing, speaking, reading, and 


listening. 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by Mr. Robert M. Henry 
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NEW BOOKS 








Practice iN Encuisu Usace. H. I. Christ and 
J. C. Tressler. 178 pp. Illus. Heath. $1 

In this text workbook, each chapter deals 
with a- class of errors that students fre- 
quently make, omitting trivia and sticking 
closely to essentials. The diagnostic tests 
show where faulty habits exist. Explanations 
of correct forms tell of their functions in 
making meaning clear. There is a great 
amount and variety of drill material—enough 
to make the correct forms look right and 


sound right. Cumulative drills at intervals 
review and integrate skills. A supplement 
contains final mastery tests with their 
answers. 


Bases FoR Errective LEARNING. Thirty-First 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. $3 

Purpose of the yearbook, which offers a 
wide sampling of new ideas and _ practices 
in elementary education reported by active 


Enjoy a wonderful vacation af moderate cost! 
Only $595.80 round trip from Philadelphia. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 
and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 


extra cost. 


HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 

OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS 


is the nearest United 


office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


1620 Walnut Street and International Airport. Call Kingsley 6-1700 
or an authorized travel agent. 


members of the profession throughout the 
country, is to promote understanding as to 
what underlies and _ buttresses effeciive 
learning and teaching procedures. Chapiers 
are titled Foundations, The Principal Sets 
the Pace, Cooperative Enterprises, School- 
Community Relations, The Well-Adjusted 
Classroom Teacher, The Well-Adjusted Child, 
Adjusting Methods to Children’s Needs, and 
The Physical Environment. Under each 
chapter, there are contributions by four 
or five principals. Those from Pennsylvania 
are Marion J. Sack, Wayne; Mary Dunn, 
Uniontown; Dorothy C. Waite, State College; 
and Hedwig O. Pregler, Pittsburgh. 


MantTy THE MAntis. Captain Burr W. Ley- 
son. 64 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.50 
Captain Leyson studied one of these 
unique insects across one summer, its life 
span, and here in simple, lucid text with 
excellent photography he has shared his 
fascinating scrutiny. When Manty’s story 
went to press, he was still moving about the 
author’s study in the autumn shadows, 
gravely accepting tidbits of apple pie. 


CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL ArT. J. I. Biegel- 
eisen. 256 pp. Illus. Revised. Dutton. $4 

A revised edition which gives salaries for 
typical jobs both for beginners and estab- 
lished artists and technicians and has one 
entirely new chapter containing heretofore 
unpublished material on the role of com- 
mercial art in television, including scenic 
design, painting, and special effects. 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF AND YOUR Wor LD. 
L. C. Marshall, W. M. Brish, and M. 
Theresa Wiedefeld. 608 pp. Illus. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.88 


A social studies text which aims to help 
young people to understand themselves and 
the world in which they live. Content is use- 
ful because of two understandings which the 
pupil quickly acquires—first, that he is “one” 
with all mankind; and second, that the 
fundamentals of human living are the same 
among all peoples. 


THe Macic Circie. Edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. 288 pp. Illus. Harcourt, Brace. $2 
“In these pages are story-poems of ad- 
venture, gallant and ghostly. Here, told as 
only poets can tell them, are legends as 
spine-tingling as a creaking door, tales of 
folk heroes and fabulous creatures, of wars 
and warriors. Humor is here, too, not only 
in the section called ‘All In Fun,’ but wait- 
ing to be found in the least expected places. 
And here are poem-portraits of people, real 
and imaginary, over whom the poet has 
waved his wand until they come alive for 
you in all their fascinating differences.” So 
Louis Untermeyer describes the poetry in 
this book. 


A TREASURY OF SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Esther Botwin. 96 pp. Illus. Hart Publi- 
cations. $2 

This book features simple piano accompa- 
niments to enable parents to play the piano 
for their children. Everything in the book 
has been planned to assure an easy melodic 
rendering of these wonderfully rollicking 
tunes by anyone who assumes to play the 
piano. There are 54 songs. The book will be 
useful, also, in kindergarten and to the 
school teacher in the primary grades. 
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Sinc A Sonc oF Manners. Marion Jollison. 
64 pp. Illus. Hart Publications. $2 : 
A collection of rhymes which point 

the way by indirection to good manners. By 

observing the actions of such characters in 
the book as Stubborn Stan, Messy Bessy, 

Friendly Freddy, Cyril the Slowpoke, and 

Gentleman Johnny, boys and girls will un- 

derstand the good manners which are 

stressed. A good combination of rhymes and 
colorful pictures. For boys and girls from 
five to nine. 













VIEWPOINTS ON EDUCATIONAL ISSUES AND 
ProsLems. The Proceedings of the Thir- 
ty-Ninth Annual Schoolmen’s Week. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 






Here are the lectures and discussions 
which were a part of Schoolmen’s Week, 
1952. The contents are under the headings 
Administration, Elementary Education, Com- 
parative Education, Radio and Television 
Education, Science, Secondary Education, 
Teacher Education, Trade and Industrial 
Education, and a group of general topics. 








ADOLESCENCE AND YouTH. The Process of 
Maturing. Paul H. Landis. New Second 
Edition. 474 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $5 

The author believes that adolescents and 
youth in today’s society experience difficulty 
in attaining maturity primarily in three fields 

moral, marital, and economic. He believes 

their problems grow out of the difficulties 
which modern society has created for attain- 
ing maturity in these fields. In his book, the 
emphasis is shifted from the physiological to 
the sociological and psychological. Recog- 
nizing not one social world but three, the 
book treats the problems of adolescence and 
youth in urban, town, and rural society. Case 
histories are presented, and statistical data 
are given in graphic and pictographic form. 
The book covers the age range from twelve 
to twenty-four rather than just the high 
school age, since no part of the span can be 
understood when it is isolated. Questions, 
problems, and references have been provided 
at the end of each chapter. 


Books Received 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
GN, a ee 

Mopern SHort Ptays. Selected and Edited 
by Felix Sper. $2 

MuTINY ON THE Bounty. Charles Nordhoff 
and J. N. Hall. A School Edition by 
Florence Doerr Jones. $2.24 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
: ton 16, Mass.: 
4 KINDERSEELE UND LADIDEL. Hermann Hesse. 
Edited by W. M. Dutton. $1.60 

My SPELLING Stupysook. Arville Wheeler 
and C. B. Moore. Grade 2, $0.92. Grade 
3, $0.92. Grade 4, $0.96. Grade 5, $0.96. 
Grade 6, $0.96. Grade 7, $0.48. Grade 
8, $0.48 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

CoLLece AND Lire. Problems of Self-dis- 
covery and Self-direction. New Fourth 
Edition. M. E. Bennett. $4.50 

GENERAL Bitty MITCHELL. Champion of 

\ir Defense. Roger Burlingame. GEORGE 
Rocers Cxiark. Soldier in the West. 
Walter Havighurst. They Made America 
Series. $2.40 each 
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GENERAL TRADE MatHematics. FE. P. Van 


Leuven. Second Edition. $3.80 


Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New 


York 2), NAF. 


AtconoLt Epucation. A Guidebook for 


Teachers. Joseph Hirsh. $2.50 


NEIGHBOR FLap Foor. The City Planning 
Frog. Bill Ewald, Jr., and Merle Hen- 


rickson. $2.50 


THe Law. What It Is and How It Works. 


Rod and Lisa Peattie. $2.50 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you x > 


Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 


Your BLoop Aanp You. Sarah R. Riedman. 
$2.50 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 
HippeN Sitver. Georgene Faulkner 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, New York: 

GrowTH IN ArITHMeETIC. J. R. Clark, 
Charlotte W. Junge, and Caroline Hat- 
ton Clark. Numper Boox 1, $0.56. 
TEACHER’s GuipeE, NumsBer Book 1. 
NuMBER Book 2, $0.64 
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Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
“*sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested — Booklet, ways you 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9"x 614"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, I9gI11 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
























NOTES AND NEWS ¢&Xs 





Harry N. Gasser, instructor of ele- 
mentary education in the School of 
Education of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Elementary Education in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
He will assume his new responsibilities 
on January 19. Mr. Gasser was presi- 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


by 
David H. Patton 


Superintendent of Schools 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Althea Beery 
Member, Committee on Listen- 
ing, the Commission on the 
English Curriculum, and 
Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Georgia Gantt Winn 
Professor of Education 
Southern Illinois University 


SPEECH CONSULTANTS 
Charlotte Wells 


Member, Committee on 
Speech, the Commission on 
the English Curriculum, and 
Associate Professor of Speech, 
University of Missouri 


Ollie Backus 


Director, Speech Clinic 
University of Alabama 





dent of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum of the PSEA in 1952. 

WittiAM G. BARTHOLOMEW, for- 
merly identified with elementary edu- 
cation in Allentown schools, is now the 
elementary education adviser. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, who took up his work in the 
Department on November 24, succeeds 


GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT 


A text program that implements the 
recommendations of the Commission 


on the English Curriculum 


Speaking and listening are recognized 
as basic language skills and as essential 
to the development of written language. 


Critical judgment is fostered by includ- 
ing evaluation as a part of the skills 
program. 


The teaching pattern is simple, clear, 
complete. 
pupil to achieve new levels of creativity. 


It stimulates teacher and 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. 


LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


OrrEN R. Wacner. Mr. Wagner is now 
assistant superintendent of Mifflin 
County public schools. 


E. ELizABETH RUTLEDGE, school 
psychologist in Lebanon, has accepted 
the position of supervisor of special 
education for Bedford and Fulton 
Counties. She assumed her new duties 


| on January 1, 1953. 


LuTHER Scott, supervising princi- 
pal of the Greenwood Joint School Sys- 
tem of Millerstown for the past eight 
years, has been named assistant super- 
intendent of Perry County schools. 


James S. KInpDER of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania College for Women 
has resigned to accept a position at the 
San Diego State College, California. 


Mrs. Mary W. GRAHAM, a retired 
Uniontown educator, received the Book 
of Golden Deeds award at the anniver- 
sary celebration of the Uniontown Ex- 
change Club recently. This is a dis- 
tinctive award made annually to a 
worthy citizen. In presenting the certifi- 
cate, George W. Tanner, Jr., said it was 
the Exchange Club’s plan to give 
flowers to the living. He said Mrs. 
Graham’s “exemplary life is a chal- 
lenge to us all and her influence and 
guidance will be a source of inspira- 
tion as long as her former students 
live.” 


THE Boarp OF TRUSTEES of the State 
Teachers College, California, has desig- 


| nated Robert M. Steele as president 
| emeritus of the college. 


CHARLES L. MAURER, coordinator of 
veterans’ education at Temple Univer- 
sity High School, describes the ac- 
celerated program there in an article 
which was printed in the April issue 
of The School Review, published by 
the University of Chicago Press. Mr. 
Maurer analyzes the reasons for the 
superior achievements of these older 


students. 


Ernest L. SauL, formerly supervis- 
ing principal of schools, Mt. Holly, 
New Jersey, and Joun R. Epwarps, Jr., 


| formerly principal of Avalon High 


School, have joined the staff of the 
education and psychology department 


| at Westminster College. 
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Necrology 


Irvin A. SELTZER, Ringtown, teacher 
for 25 years and superintendent of 
Schuylkill County schools from 1930 
to 1937, November 12 


NATHANIEL M. Baron, teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools since 
1927, November 4 


Mrs. Guiapys R. STAHLE, formerly 
elementary teacher in Hershey, No- 
vember 15 


Mrs. TINA SARVER CLARK, Sharon, for- 
mer teacher in Butler County 
schools, November 6 


JosEPHINE ARMSTRONG, 89, teacher in 
the Oxford public schools from 1912 
until her retirement in 1931, Novem- 


ber 2 


ELEANOR M. REGAN, teacher of mathe- 
matics at Abraham Lincoln High 


School, Philadelphia, October 14 


Issac THOMAS, instructor at the Hill 
school, Pottstown, for more than 30 
years, October 16 


Mary FRANCES PENNINGTON, 87, teach- 
er for 33 years, 20 in Carmichaels, 
October 12 


Mrs. Litut1An B. CoTcHEr, teacher in 
the Simon Gratz High School, Phil- 
adelphia 


ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY, science 
teacher in the Grove City High 
School since 1925 and member of 
the PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches, November 19 


MARGARET CANDERS Patton, Philadel- 
phia, teacher for 51 years before her 
retirement in 1950, December 6 


Pau Victor SmitH, former teacher 
in the schools in Chambersville and 
Indiana, September 20 


Mary C. Stitt, teacher in the Blairs- 
ville, Derry Township, and Latrobe 
schools before her retirement, May 
26 

BertRAM W. Sau, John Harris High 
School chemistry instructor and a 


teacher in Harrisburg schools for 42 | 


years, December 9 


Francis M. Garver, retired professor | 


of elementary education and teacher 


for 22 years at the University of | 


Pennsylvania, December 8 


R. Ottve WoLr, principal of Dilworth 
school, Pittsburgh, November 16 


JANUARY, 1953 


Regional Conferences 
Junior Historians 


Philadelphia—January 23, Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia, Charles P. Nichols, 
chairman 

South Central—April 9, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, H. P. Prentiss, chairman 

Eastern—-April 10, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Mrs. Sara S. Temple, chair- 
man 

Central Northeastern—April 11, Sunbury 
High School, Pearl Kawell, chairman 

April 16, 


Westmoreland Rostraver Town- 


ship High School, Pricedale, James Hughes, 
chairman 

Western—April 17, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh, Grace A. Rankin, chair- 
man 

Southwestern—April 23, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Robert M. Steele, chair- 
man 

Central—April 24, Bellefonte High School, 
Edward L. Pierce, chairman 

Northeastern—May 1, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, LeRoy J. Koehler, 
chairman 

State Conference—May 7-8, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 


Income Protection 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 


FOR YOU! 


Teachers Protective Mutual 
“Teachers’ Special Policy” 


YOU GET exactly the kind and amount of income pro- 
tection you want—up to $200.00 monthly bene- 


fit. And with additional hospitalization and sur- 


gical “riders” optional, you can get a policy 


“tailor-made” for you. 


YOU PAY as little as you want, depending upon the 


amount of coverage you want. You pay when 


you want—annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 


YOU GAIN security and assurance. You are protected 


by a policy designed especially for you—income 


protection at a price you can afford! 
Mail us this coupon today and we’ll send you 
complete information about this new kind of 


insurance. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 
NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


COUPON 


Please send me complete information on TPM’s Special Policy. 








HARRISBURG SCHOOL DistTRIcT dedi- 
cated its new Camp Curtin Junior High 
School on November 10. The school 
adjoins the William Penn Senior High 
School and replaces the Camp Curtin 
school which opened on another site 
in 1919. Miles C. Hummer is principal. 


Calendar 


February 5-7—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Band Festivals, East, 
Sayre; West, State College 

February 8-12—NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Cleveland, Ohio 


February 14-19—American Assn. of 


School Administrators Convention, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


February 27-March 3—FEastern Divi- 
sion, Music Educators National 


Conf., Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 14—Mathematics Conference, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 


March 19-21—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State H. S. Orchestra Festival, 
Sharon 

March 20-21—Eighth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this pe- 


riod) 


April 5-11—Conservation Week 





BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 
PHONE — 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
WRITE — 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GRUELICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


VISIT 











TEACHERS NEEDED — 
CENTRAL 


A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


Register Now With 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
‘+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 

Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 








Member of NATA 


CLARK - BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 


We serve the schools of Western States and Alaska. 
Good positions for well trained teachers. 


REGISTER NOW. 


C. J. COOIL, Mgr. 








TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor toTHE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 73rd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





April 9—Spring Arbor Day 
April 15-18—Schoolmen’s Week and 


Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


April 16-18—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Collegiate Chorus Fes. 
tival, Drexel Institute 


April 17-18—Pa. Future Teachers of 
America State Convention, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville 


April 18—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Western Conference, Indiana 


April 18—Junior Classical League 


Convention, Glen Rock 


April 19-23—Eastern District Conv., 
NEA Dept. of American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh 

April 25—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Eastern Conference, Hershey 

May 2—Pennsylvania Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Wilkes 


College, Wilkes-Barre 


May 7-8—State Conference, Pa. Fed- 
eration of Junior Historians, Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg 


May 7-9—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State High School Chorus Festival, 
Kittanning 

June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

August 17-21—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop, Penn _ Hall, 
Chambersburg 


A DA M AGENCY 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I4TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS 


po Seeking a Position?™ 
Many school and college positions 


listed, Middle and South Atlantic 
States. Write, telling us about yourself. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








